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SENOR  DON  PASCUAL  ORTIZ  RUBIO 
President-elect  of  Mexico,  who  will  be  inaugurated  February  5, 1930 
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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO. 
PASCUAL  ORTIZ  RUBIO 

SE5fOR  DON  PASCUAL  ORTIZ  RUBIO,  elected  President 
of  Mexico  on  November  17,  1929,  will  be  inaugurated  Febru¬ 
ary  5,  1930,  and  hold  office  until  December  1,  1934,  the  balance  of 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon.  He  succeeds 
Provisional  President  Emilio  Portes  Gil  who,  having  been  elected  by 
the  National  Congress  which  convened  as  the  Electoral  College  on 
September  25, 1928,  after  the  sudden  death  of  President-elect  Obregon, 
has  served  since  November  30,  1928. 

Senor  Ortiz  Rubio  was  born  in  1877  in  Morelia,  in  the  State  of 
Michoacan.  He  belongs  to  an  old  and  distinguished  family  which 
claims  descent  from  the  last  of  the  Tarascan  kings.  His  father, 
Senor  Don  Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio,  sr.,  held  important  government 
positions:  he  was  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Provisional  Governor  of  Michoacan. 

The  president-elect  began  his  studies  at  the  Colegio  Nacional  de 
San  Nicolas  de  Hidalgo  in  Morelia — a  school  in  which  the  great 
Hidalgo  both  studied  and  taught— where  he  stood  out  because  of  his 
advanced  ideas  and  love  of  study.  He  took  his  degree  of  civil  engi¬ 
neer  at  the  National  School  of  Engineering  in  Mexico  City,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  particularly  in  topography  and  cartography. 

As  early  as  1909  his  interest  in  politics  began  to  manifest  itself;  he 
affiliated  himself  with  the  Antireelectionist  Party  of  Michoacan,  and 
began  a  campaign  against  Aristeo  Mercado,  then  governor  of  the 
State,  and  against  the  government  headed  by  Porfirio  Diaz.  In  the 
years  that  followed  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments,  distinguishing  himself  both  as  soldier  and  legislator.  After 
Madero  became  President  in  1912,  Senor  Ortiz  Rubio  was  elected 
first  to  the  State  legislature,  then  to  the  National  Congress,  where  he 
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was  leader  of  the  block  known  as  the  Renoradorex.  He  was  later  im¬ 
prisoned,  together  with  most  of  this  group.  However,  he  managed 
to  escape,  and  fled  to  join  the  northern  revolutionary’  forces  at  the 
beginning  of  (len.  Venustiano  Carranza’s  campaign  against  Huerta. 

After  the  constitutionalist  revolution  had  triumphed,  Senor  Ortiz 
Rubio  served  his  country  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving,  fiscal  agent  of  Mexico  in  New  York,  Assistant  Director 
and  later  Director  of  the  Engineering  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  Chief 
of  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Department  of  War  and  the 
Navy.  In  1917  he  was  sent  to  the  Constitutional  Congress  of  Quere- 
taro  from  the  district  of  Tacamharo  (Michoacan);  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  governor  of  his  State, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  1920. 

During  the  administration  of  Provisional  President  Adolfo  de  la 
Huerta,  Senor  Ortiz  Rubio  was  made  Secretary  of  Communications 
and  Public  Works,  a  post  which  he  held  under  the  succeeding  govern¬ 
ment  of  General  Obregon  until  1921,  when  he  retired  to  private  life. 
In  1922  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion  appointed  him 
chairman  of  a  commission  to  study  the  irrigation  systems  of  Europe 
and  Africa;  his  report  is  a  masterly  presentation  of  their  findings. 
In  1923  General  Obregon  appointed  Senor  Ortiz  Rubio,  in  recognition 
of  his  integrity  and  loyalty,  minister  of  Mexico  to  Germany  and  later 
ambassador  to  Brazil,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to  solve  many  delicate  diplomatic 
problems;  his  personal  charm,  his  open-mindedness,  and  his  progres¬ 
sive  outlook  endeared  him  to  the  Brazilians,  especially  to  the  students. 

President-elect  Ortiz  Rubio  is  a  member  of  the  Axociadon  de 
Ingenierox  y  Arquitectox,  Sociedad  ''Antonio  Alzate,”  and  Sociedud 
Geologica,  of  Me.xico;  of  the  Societe  Axtronomique,  Societe  dex  Ameri- 
canistex,  Sociite  Aeademique  d'llixtoire  Internationale,  and  the  Aca- 
demie  Latine  dex  Sciences,  Artx  et  Belles  Lettrex,  of  Paris;  of  the  Centro 
Ilispania,  of  Berlin;  of  the  Sociedad  de  Plaxmogonla,  of  Barcelona; 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Ordre  Cnicerxel  du  Merite  Ilumain,  of 
Switzerland. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  scientific  and  literary  works;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Memorias  de  un  Penitente;  Ilistoria  de  Michoacdn; 
Mexico,  Rei'olueidn  de  1910;  Geograjia  de  Michoacdn;  and  a  volume  of 
poetry. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  joins  the  citizens  of 
Mexico  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  wishing  the  new  chief 
executive  every  success  in  the  important  position  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  him. 


PRELIMINARY  WORK  OF  COLOMBIA’S 
NEW  TRANSPORTATION  BOARD 

By  E.  W.  James 

Chief,  Division  of  Design,  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads:  Member  of 
the  \ational  Transportation  Board  of  Colombia 

During  the  years  from  1922  to  1928  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
undertook  a  very  ambitious  progtram  of  public  works,  a  large 
part  of  which  comprised  sections  of  the  transportation  system  of  the 
country.  The  program  included  highway  and  railroad  construction 
and  river  and  harbor  improvement.  It  was  realized  toward  the  end 
of  this  program  that  because  of  an  involved  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  the  economic  returns  to  the  countiy'  for  the  expenditures 
made  were  not  what  had  been  expected  when  the  several  projects 
were  planned  and  undertaken.  Accordingly  in  1928  a  law  was  passed 
providing  for  the  organization  of  a  national  advisory  board  having 
very  comprehensive  duties  and  by  executive  decree  in  March,  1929, 
this  act  was  promulgated  and  the  board  organized  with  three  foreign 
and  two  Colombian  members.  The  Colombian  members  were  Senor 
German  Uribe  Hoyos  and  Senor  Pedro  Uribe  Gauguin.  The  foreign 
experts  employed  were  Mr.  E.  W.  James,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Design,  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  for  highways;  Mon¬ 
sieur  Charles  Richard,  of  the  French  Railroad  Administration,  for 
railroads;  and  Mr.  P.  R.  Warren,  of  Sir  Alexander  Gibb  &  Partners 
(Ltd.),  of  I»ndon  and  Bombay,  for  rivers  and  harbors. 

The  foreign  members  of  the  hoard,  the  official  title  of  which  is 
Consejo  Nacional  de  Vlas  de  Comunicacion,  arrived  in  Colombia 
about  April  1,  1929,  and  soon  organized  under  the  presidency  of  His 
Excellency  Arturo  Hernandez,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  with  Senor 
German  Uribe  Hoyos  as  vice  president,  and  Senor  Alberto  Dupuy 
as  secretary.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  general  transportation  situ¬ 
ation  in  Colombia,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  Consejo  involved  in  effect  a  general  study  of  the  entire  transporta¬ 
tion  system  of  the  country  and  required  as  an  effective  result  a  detailed 
program  of  construction,  including  highways,  railways,  river  improve¬ 
ment,  and  maritime  harbors.  The  Consejo  established  offices  in 
Bogota,  and  after  June  10  was  under  the  presidency  of  His  Excellency 
Rafael  Escall6n,  who  at  that  time  succeeded  Senor  Hernandez  as 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

The  Consejo  proceeded  with  its  work  in  a  very  thorough  manner 
and  as  a  body  traveled  considerably  over  3,500  kilometers  (2,170  miles) 
in  Colombia.  Some  of  the  individual  members  traveled  considerably 
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Courteay  of  Location  of  Colombia 

MAP  OF  COLOMBIA 

The  heavy  lines  indicate  air  routes  in  operation  or  projected,  October  20, 1!)29. 
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more  in  connection  with  tiieir  duties.  The  writer  covered  personally 
more  than  8,000  kilometers  (4,960  miles),  crossed  one  or  the  other  of 
the  Andean  cordilleras  sixteen  times,  and  made  the  Magdalena  trip 
three  times  in  connection  with  his  duties.  Practically  all  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  projects  as  well  as  those  completed  were  visited  by  members  of 
the  Consejo,  and  much  of  the  territory  involved  in  proposed  or  pos¬ 
sible  projects  was  also  covered. 

Colombia  is  a  country  of  exceedingly  difficult  terrain.  The  Andes 
Mountain  system  comes  to  the  Ecuadorean-Colombian  frontier  in 
essentially  a  single  range,  forming  in  Colombia  a  chaotic  mass  of 
broken  ridges  called  the  Nudo  de  Pasto,  in  which  rise  streams  flowing 
to  the  Atlantic,  via  the  Amazon,  to  the  Caribbean,  and  to  the  Pacific. 
Northward  from  this  massif  the  Andes  separate  into  three  distinct 
cordilleras,  known  as  the  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern.  The 
Western  Cordillera  forms  the  Pacific  slope  and  separates  the  wet 
jungle-covered  coast  from  the  Cauca  River  Valley.  The  Central 
Cordillera  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Cauca  and  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  Rivers;  and  the  Eastern  Cordillera  separates  the  Magdalena 
Valley  from  the  selvas  and  llanos  of  Amazonian  Colombia.  Bogota 
is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  large  plateau  of  the  Eastern  Cordil¬ 
lera,  close  to  the  divide,  and  almost  on  the  eastern  line  of  what  is 
termed  Andean  Colombia.  The  total  area  of  Andean  Colombia — 
that  is,  the  area  between  the  eastern  toe  of  the  Andean  system  and 
the  Pacific — is  about  four  times  the  size  of  Ohio,  and  comprises 
about  two-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the  Republic.  The  balance  of 
the  country  lying  toward  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  is  Amazonian 
Colombia.  This  area  is  undeveloped,  has  no  organized  departments, 
e.xcept  a  section  of  the  Department  of  Boyaca,  and  is  very  sparsely 
populated.  At  the  present  time  it  does  not  enter  essentially  into 
the  plan  for  a  transportation  system. 

The  Magdalena  River,  occupying  the  broad  and  very  long  valley 
between  the  Eastern  and  Central  Cordilleras,  has  historically  been 
considered  as  the  main  artery  of  travel  in  Colombia.  Early  efforts 
to  develop  a  transportation  system  sought  to  provide  connections 
between  the  larger  centers  of  population  and  either  the  Magdalena 
or  the  Pacific  coast.  The  strong  historic  and  economic  urge  to  find 
an  outlet  from  the  Andean  valleys  to  the  coast  directly  to  the  Pacific, 
or  by  way  of  the  Magdalena,  led  to  the  development  of  east  and  west 
lines  of  communication.  Most  of  these  were  of  purely  local  signifi¬ 
cance  when  inaugurated,  and  typical  of  such  projects  are  the  Tumaco- 
Pasto  Railroad,  the  Buenaventura-Cali  Railroad,  the  Bogota- 
Girardot  Railroad  to  the  Upper  Magdalena,  the  Manizales-Mariquita 
Cable  Way,  the  Medellin-Puerto  Berrio  Railroad,  and  other  com¬ 
munications  from  Bucaramanga  and  Cfficuta  to  the  Lower  Magdalena. 
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As  time  progressed  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  extended  northward  to 
Armenia  and  Manizales  and  southward  to  Popayan,  all  in  the  Cauca 
Valley.  A  railroad  was  constructed  from  Ihague  to  Girardot  and 
plans  made  for  a  railroad  over  the  Quindio  Pass  of  the  Central 
Cordillera  between  Armenia  and  Ibaguc.  These  projects  would 
result  in  the  completion  of  a  railroad  from  the  Pacific  port  of  Buena¬ 
ventura  to  Bogota,  and  this  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  main 
trunk  line  of  the  country. 

Obviously,  in  consideration  of  Colombia’s  geography,  this  ambitious 
plan  involved  “fighting  the  mountains”  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
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BOOOTA,  COLOMBIA 


Aerial  view  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Colombian  capital,  with  the  Monserrat;  and  Uuadeluite  Mountains 

in  the  background. 


it  almost  prohibitive  of  economical  operation.  The  total  lift  for 
every  ton  of  freight  moved  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Bogota  would  he 
over  miles  over  both  the  Western  and  Central  Cordilleras  and  up 
the  western  slope  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  to  Bogota. 

In  contrast  with  this  situation  there  exist  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena 
River  Valleys  extending  northward  to  the  Caribbean.  In  the  Cauca 
Valley  earlier  railroad  surveys  indicated  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
construct  a  railroad  on  not  to  e.xceed  a  1  per  cent  grade  from  Cartagena 
on  the  Caribbean  to  Suarez,  which  is  approximately  80  kilometers 
(50  miles)  south  of  Cali.  Along  the  Magdalena  the  conditions  are 
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CARRETERA  AL  MAR 

A  picturesque  view  of  Colombia's  Highwsy-to-the-Sea,  which  is  planned  to  connect  Medellin  with  the 
Qulf  of  t'raba  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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equally  or  more  favorable  for  a  eombinatioii  of  rail-and-water  route 
if  the  situation  is  properly  handled. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  ports,  the  dominance  of  local 
issues  had  likewise  led  to  unfavorable  conditions.  There  were  pro¬ 
jected  seven  maritime  ports  in  Colombia;  two  on  the  Pacific  (one  at 
Buenaventura,  and  one  at  Tumaco);  and  five  on  the  Caribbean  coast. 
Medellin,  by  the  construction  of  the  Carretera  al  Mar^  (Highway  to 
the  Sea)  is  seeking  an  outlet  at  Nicocli  on  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  At 
Cartagena  exists  one  of  the  finest  bays  on  the  South  American  coast. 
At  Puerto  Colombia  is  an  English  concession  owning  a  concrete  pier 
connected  by  rail  with  Barranquilla.  The  clearing  of  a  channel 
through  the  bar  of  the  Magdalena  River  at  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza 
would  give  direct  access  for  ocean  shipping  to  the  city  of  Barranquilla. 
At  Santa  Marta  there  is  a  fine  but  small  harbor  with  deep  water 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  present  shore  line.  These  five  ports  on 
the  Caribbean  lie  within  a  coast  line  approximately  275  miles  in 
length  and  represent  proposed  port  developments  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  needs  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  On  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  between  New  London,  Conn.,  and  Norfolk, 
Va.,  a  distance  of  approximately  400  miles,  there  are  four  maritime 
jiorts  for  the  service  of  a  back  country  of  approximately  65,000,000. 
The  total  population  of  Colombia  is  7,000,000. 

The  Legislature  of  Colombia  at  various  times  in  the  past  had 
projected  a  system  of  national  highways  comprising  approximately 
12,000  kilometers  (7,440  miles).  Compared,  for  instanee,  with  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system  of  the  United  States,  this  is  almost 
twice  the  mileage  required  for  the  area  of  Andean  Colombia,  and 
represents  a  density  of  national  roads  almost  equal  to  that  of  France. 
The  Department  of  Cundinamarca  was  allotted  more  than  twice  as 
much  mileage  in  comparison  with  other  Departments  as  its  area  and 
development  indicated.  The  Department  of  El  Valle,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  one  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  of  the  country', 
has  less  in  proportion  to  other  Departments  than  its  development 
required. 

These  conditions  indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem  confronting 
the  Consejo  in  revising  and  replanning  the  transportation  system  in 
an  effort  to  insure  that  expenditures  should  produce  the  direct 
economic  returns  essential  if  Colombia  w'ere  to  continue  laboriously 
financing  the  projects  and  to  build  up  a  sound  and  progressive  internal 
economy. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  past 
and  existing  conditions  lay  in  the  fact  that  individual  projects  were 
costing  huge  sums  in  excess  of  anticipated  costs,  and  many  had  been 

>  See  artirle  Colombia’s  llithtroii  to  thr  Sea  in  Bclletin  or  the  Pan  .Kmerican  Union,  .\ugust,  1929. 
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BUENAVENTUKA 

Colombia’s  chief  Pacific  port,  where  extensive  harbor  improvements  are  under  way 
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discontinued  or  were  about  to  be  discontinued  with  the  serious 
prospect  of  either  no,  or  very  inadequate,  return  on  the  investment 
so  far  made.  To  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  past  expenditure 
and  make  it  economically  productive,  at  the  same  time  working 
these  projects  into  a  logical  and  sound  system  of  transportation  for 
the  country,  was  the  large  and  chief  task  of  the  Consejo. 

The  Consejo  was  organized  on  a  2-year  basis  and  so  far  preliminary 
reports  only  have  been  presented  by  the  various  members.  Final 
conclusions  are,  therefore,  impossible  at  this  time,  but  the  general 
plan  as  indicated  by  the  first  reports  provides  sufficient  immediate 
work  to  absorb  whatever  funds  are  available  for  public  construction. 
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THE  MAGDALENA  AT  GIRARDOT 

Three  modes  of  transportation— river  steamer,  hydroairplane,  and  railroad  via  the  bridge— are  in  use  here. 


Rather  obviously  the  main  lines  of  communication  selected  for 
ultimate  development  are  two  north  and  south  routes  in  the  Cauca 
and  Magdalena  Valleys.  In  general,  the  lai^e  towms  and  cities  of 
Colombia  are  part  way  up  the  Andean  slopes  and  these  points  can 
be  connected  with  the  main  valley  trunk  lines  by  relatively  short 
connections  consisting  of  highways  or  railroads. 

On  the  Magdalena  River  there  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Puerto 
Wilches  what  may  be  termed  the  critical  point  for  navigation. 
Below  this,  navigation  can  be  maintained  on  the  stream  practically 
without  interruption  by  a  reasonable  use  of  snag  boats  and  some 
occasional  dredging.  Probably  for  six  years  in  seven  this  section 
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will  be  navigable  by  the  ordinary  type  of  Magdalena  steamer  for  12 
months  in  the  year  and  in  the  seventh  year  interruption  will  probably 
not  exceed  tw'o  months  and  transit  may  even  then  be  accomplished 
with  some  difficidty.  Above  that  critical  point  to  keep  the  river 
open  to  navigation  without  difficulty  in  any  year  will  be  relatively 
very  costly,  and  the  total  cost  will  increase  rapidly  as  the  distance 
above  the  critical  point  is  increased.  For  this  reason  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Consejo  indicate  the  need  of  trunk  railroad  connections 
to  the  Magdalena  at  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Puerto  Wilches  or, 
more  exactly,  wherever  this  critical  point  may  be  fixed  by  final 
studies  of  the  Consejo.  At  the  moment  it  is  possible  definitely  to 
recommend  a  direct  connection  from  Bogota  to  Puerto  Wilches  by 
extending  northward  from  Chiquinquira  the  projected  Central  del 
Norte  Railroad  down  the  Suarez  River  Valley,  making  suitable 
contact  with  Bucaramanga  and  there  joining  the  nearly  completed 
Puerto  Wilches  Railroad  w'hich  connects  the  Magdalena  with  Bucara¬ 
manga.  This  will  be  the  shortest  final  line  possible  at  any  reasonable 
cost  between  Bogota  and  the  Low’er  Magdalena  at  or  below  the 
critical  point  for  navigation.  This  rail  trunk  line  will  give  contact 
also  w’ith  the  valley  floor  of  the  Magdalena  at  a  point  w-here  in 
future  years  extensions  can  be  carried  northward  as  traffic  demands 
to  still  more  favorable  points  on  the  lower  river,  and  eventually 
doubtless  to  El  Banco  and  Santa  Marta,  or  even  to  Barranquilla. 

For  more  immediate  relief  from  the  costly  and  annoying  conditions 
of  transshipment  now'  involved  in  Magdalena  traffic  the  prompt 
completion  of  the  Ambalema-Ibague  Railroad,  w'hich  has  an  open 
gap  of  only  about  20  kilometers  (13  miles),  is  recommended,  and  when 
this  gap  is  completed  there  will  be  continuous  rail  connection  between 
La  Dorada  and  Bogota  by  w'ay  of  the  new  Girardot  Railroad  bridge, 
the  central  span  of  which  was  closed  on  November  30.  La  Dorada 
is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  low'er  river,  but  it  is  many  miles 
above  the  critical  point  and  connection  by  rail  with  this  place  will 
not  give  complete  relief  from  the  disabilities  of  the  Magdalena. 

The  extension  of  the  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  northward  from 
Cartago  down  the  Cauca  River  Valley  will  open  an  enormous 
territory,  serve  the  largest  concentration  of  population  in  the  country, 
and  eventually  supply  alternate  outlets  from  the  entire  central  region 
of  Andean  Colombia.  At  Bolombolo,  junction  will  be  made  with 
the  Amaga  Railroad  to  Medellin,  and  at  Ciudad  Antioquia  the 
Carretera  al  Mar  will  be  intersected,  providing  highw'ay  access 
both  to  Medellin  to  the  east  and  to  Canasgordas  to  the  w'est. 
Canasgordas  is  reputed  to  be  on  the  edge  of  an  e.xceedingly  fertile 
area,  well  w'atered  all  the  year,  and  potentially  very  highly  productive, 
but  at  the  present  time  largely  undeveloped. 


C'ourt««>*  of  thp  lH*cmtioii  of  Columbia,  Waahinslon 


HIGHWAY  OK  THE  UBERATORS 


A  bit  of  pictures(|ue  road  in  the  environs  of  Medellin. 
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.Junction  with  the  Ainajja  Railroad  will  give  Medellin  complete  rail 
connection  with  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  and  as  the  railroad  is 
extended  northward  the  area  penetrated  will  have  the  benefit  of 
similar  connection  hy  highway  or  rail  with  Medellin  and  through  that 
city  by  rail  with  the  Magdalena  River  at  Puerto  Berrio,  a  point  above 
Puerto  Wilches.  Eventual  extension  northward  will  penetrate  the 
Bolivar  Plains,  the  richest  cattle  and  sugar  producing  area  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  finally  connect  with  the  railroad  entering  Cartagena  on  the 
Caribbean  coast.  Sections  of  this  railroad  in  the  Cauca  Valley  will 
be  expensive  to  build,  but  the  grades  can  be  kept  down  to  1  per  cent 
or  lower  and  the  line  will  unquestionably  become  the  great  main 
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TKAI.V  ON  THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  PASSING  OVER  THE  DIVIDE 


trunk  line  of  the  country  connecting  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific 
hy  rail. 

The  present  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  terminates  in  the  south  at 
Popayan.  From  this  city  to  Pasto  is  at  present  a  6-day  mule  trip 
and  a  highway  through  this  section  is  recommended  to  be  given  first 
preference.  At  Pasto  an  existing  highway  connects  with  Tulcan  on 
the  Ecuadorean  frontier. 

Two  east  and  west  rail  lines  are  recommended  for  ultimate  con¬ 
struction.  One  is  by  way  of  the  Quindio  Pass  and  the  other  from  the 
Savannah  of  Bogota  to  a  point  on  the  Magdalena  River  as  nearly  as 
possible  opposite  Puerto  Berrio.  This  latter  road  will  terminate  at 
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A  ROAD  IN'  THE  CLOI  DS 
A  view  of  the  automobile  highway  through  the  Quindio  Pass. 

Tunja,  about  1  oO  kilometers  (93  miles)  north  of  Bofjota  in  the  Eastern 
(’ordillera.  From  Puerto  Berrio  this  road  has  been  completed  aeross 
the  (Vntral  (’ordillera  by  way  of  La  Quiehra  Tunnel  to  Medellin  and 
thenee  by  the  Amafra  Railroad  to  the  Cauea  River  at  Bolombolo. 

The  Quindio  Railroad,  eomprising  the  130  kilometers  (80  miles) 
between  Armenia  and  Ibafrue,  is  a  tremendous  undertaking:  and  will 
be  many  years  under  eonstruetion,  but  there  already  exists  a  highway 
over  the  Quindio  Pass  which  is  open  to  automobile  and  truck  traffic, 
and  the  immediate  completion  of  this  rail  connection  is  less  imperative 
even  for  purposes  of  national  solidarity  than  other  railroad  sections 
in  the  country. 

With  respect  to  ports,  the  Consejo  has  after  careful  consideration 
recommended  the  completion  of  the  project  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena  known  as  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza  and  specifically  recom¬ 
mends  against  the  national  development  of  any  other  port  on  the 
Caribbean  except  that  at  Cartagena.  The  development  of  the  Bocas 
will  refpnre  additional  large  expenditures  to  create  a  maritime  port 
at  Barran(|uilla  and  unquestionably  the  concentration  of  freight  on 
the  Magdalena,  until  such  time  as  the  railroad  reaches  Cartagena 
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from  the  Caiiea  Valley,  will  make  necessary  the  improvement  of 
several  river  ports. 

The  Consejo  has  carefully  studied  the  entire  readjustment  and 
distrihution  of  national  hij;hway  mileage  in  the  several  Departments, 
reducing  that  in  some  and  increasing  it  in  others,  according  to  the 
best  established  economic  principles.  A  national  highway  system  of 
approximately  (>,000  kilometers  (3,720  miles)  in  place  of  the  present 
legislated  system  of  12,000  kilometers  (7,440  miles)  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  and  an  automatic  scheme  for  allotting  national  funds  as  they 
may  be  made  available  periodically  by  Congress  has  been  indicated 
and  recommended.  Priority  has  been  recommended  for  two  high¬ 
ways  which  will  result  in  completing  a  connection  between  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  frontier  and  Ecuador  by  way  of  Bogota  and  the  Cauca  Valley. 
These  projects  are  the  Popayan-Pasto  Highway  and  the  extension  of 
the  (Vntral  Highway  northward  from  Soata  by  way  of  Capitanejo 
and  the  high  paramo  to  Pamplona.  From  Pamplona  connection  by 
highway  and  rail  already  exists  to  the  Venezuelan  boundary. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  Consejo  found  it  necessary  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  correlated  matters  connected  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  railroads  by  concession,  the  inauguration  of  a  technical  civil 
service,  and  the  administration  and  financing  of  miscellaneous  public 
works.  Recommendations  affecting  these  matters  will  probably  be 
made. 

As  a  very  practical  and  immediately  necessary  feature  of  the  Con- 
sejo’s  work  a  financial  program  based  on  calculated  current  revenues 
with  or  without  moderate  annual  bond  issues  has  been  set  up  indi¬ 
cating  the  annual  expenditure  for  each  of  several  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  projects  so  that  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  may  without 
interruption  or  delay  pending  further  action  by  the  Consejo  proceed 
with  those  features  of  the  transportation  system  which  give  indication 
of  providing  immediate,  substantial  economic  return  to  the  Republic. 

Several  laws  have  already  been  specifically  suggested  by  the  Consejo 
and  are  before  the  Colombian  Congress  for  consideration. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  ON  A  PERUVIAN 
HACIENDA 

By  Rafael  Larco  Herrera 

The  firm  of  Larco  Herrera  Bros,  has  always  jriven  special 
attention  to  everythinjj  tending  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
physical  and  moral  health  of  its  employees,  because  its  members 
consider  themselves  bound  to  be  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  those  who 
contribute  by  manual  or  intellectual  labor  to  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  their  establishment.  This  policy  is  not  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  duty  alone  but  also  by  a  sense  of  utility,  as  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  men  whose  living  conditions  are  entirely  satisfactory, 
whose  health  is  carefully  guarded,  and  whose  minds  find  suitable 
channels  for  diversion  will  do  better  and  more  profitable  work  than 
those  who  live  in  squalor  while  their  toil  makes  their  employers 
wealthy. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  in  the  greater  portion  of  rural  and 
urban  districts  the  decisive  influence  of  health  as  a  factor  in 
progress  has  not  been  fully  recognized,  and  more  deplorable  still  that 
this  lack  of  recognition  brings  about  the  loss  of  that  greatest  of 
capitals — human  life. 

After  these  introductory  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
sanitary  and  social  welfare  organization  at  Chiclin  Hacienda. 


SANITARY  SERVICE 

Hospital  care  and  medical  attention  are  furnished  free  to  all  clerks 
industrial  workers,  and  laborers,  and  their  families  and  servants.' 
A  competent  physician  is  in  charge  of  the  work,  which  is  performed 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  scientific  ideas  and  carried  on  through 
the  following  departments,  all  found  in  one  building  constructed 
especially  for  this  purpose: 

Medical  clinic  and  laboratory. — This  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  of  them  serving  for  the  examination  of  patients  and  having  all 
necessary  equipment  for  the  performance  of  all  kinds  of  operations 
and  the  other  containing  the  laboratory  where  diagnoses  are  con¬ 
firmed  or  rectified  by  means  of  microscopic  and  chemical  analyses. 

Pharmacy. — A  competent  pharmacist,  duly  authorized  by  the 
board  of  health,  is  in  charge  of  this  department,  which  occupies 

■  Of  the  2,82.’)  iiersons  living  on  Chiclin  Haciendn  about  SOO  form  a  floating  population.  This  continu¬ 
ous  turnover  of  Indians  from  the  mountains  entails  much  work  on  the  p:u't  of  the  Social  Welfare  l)e- 
l>artment.  A  very  great  difference  is  noted  between  a  newly  arrived  Indian  and  one  who  has  for  some 
time  been  resident  on  the  hacienda. — .iuthor'$  nott. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  AT  CHICLI.V  HACIENDA 
Upper:  Clinic,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  physician.  Lower:  The  dispensary 
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another  room  in  the  same  building.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
medicines  which  is  often  renewed. 

In  1926,  the  preparation  of  injectable  solutions,  such  as  bichloride 
of  quinine,  sodium  cacodylate  and  camphorated  oil,  was  undertaken. 
These  are  equal  in  quality  and  purity  to  the  best  imported  products. 

Ilottpital. — Three  large  wards,  for  men,  women,  and  children,  re¬ 
spectively,  make  up  this  section.  Each  can  accommodate  1 5  patients, 
comfortably  and  hygienically.  There  is  also  an  isolation  ward  for 
very  serious  or  contagious  cases.  Patients  are  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  personnel,  which  is  made  up  of  four  nurses  and  two  assist- 


Cnil.nREN’S  WARD 

One  of  the  several  wards  which  make  up  the  hospital  on  ('hiclin  Hacienda. 


ants,  all  constantly  under  the  supervision  of  the  physician  and  the 
hospital  manager. 

Maternity. — The  maternity  ward,  which  was  established  in  1927, 
gives  all  necessary  assistance  to  mothers  during  childbirth.  A 
layette  is  also  provided  for  each  child  born. 

Dispensary. — Since  the  ignorance  of  the  laborers  often  prevented 
the  proper  administration  of  medicines  prescribed  by  the  physician, 
thus  sometimes  bringing  about  an  aggravation  of  the  patient’s  con¬ 
dition  and  always  causing  an  unnecessary  and  prejudicial  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  his  illness,  a  dispensary  was  established  two  years  ago  in  which 
laborers  not  requiring  confinement  to  the  house  or  hospital  are  given 
the  prescribed  medicaments  at  the  proper  hours.  A  register  is  kept 
to  see  that  all  are  punctual  in  reporting  for  treatment.  The  adoption 
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of  this  system  has  produced  excellent  results,  not  only  from  the 
health,  but  also  from  the  economic,  standpoint.  The  laborers,  un¬ 
willing  to  submit  in  the  beginning,  are  now  foremost  in  praising  the 
plan. 

Disinjection  plant. — This  establishment,  which  was  inaugurated  on 
July  28,  1927,  has  a  very  important  share  in  the  work  of  sanitation. 
Newly-arrived  laborers,  coming  from  the  mountain  towns  where 
hygienic  conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  are  made  to  go  through  this 
plant.  Their  clothes  are  disinfected  by  steam  and  in  some  instances 
a  medicinal  bath  is  ordered.  Hospital  appliances  and  linen  are  also 
sterilized  here. 

Other  sanitary  measures. — Poisonous  gas  is  generated  and  blown 
into  the  places  where  rats  are  likely  to  be  found,  causing  them  to  die 
or  to  come  out  so  stupefied  they  are  easily  killed.  This  procedure 
has  yielded  excellent  results,  not  a  single  case  of  bubonic  plague  having 
appeared  in  Chiclin  in  years,  although  several  have  occurred  on 
neighboring  farms.  Preventive  vaccination  against  bubonic  plague 
and  smallpox  is  compulsory.  The  floors  of  laborers’  houses  are  com¬ 
pletely  disinfected  at  the  beginning  and  just  before  the  end  of  summer. 
The  raising  of  pigs,  guinea  pigs,  and  rabbits  is  not  permitted  within  the 
limits  of  the  community.  In  the  fields,  no  pools  are  allowed  to  form 
that  may  become  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  Before  a  person 
is  allowed  to  enter  Chiclin,  he  is  examined  by  the  chief  of  the  sanitary 
service  and  is  admitted  only  after  a  health  certificate  has  been  issued. 
This  is  done  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  persons  who  may  be  carrying 
the  germs  of  diseases  endemic  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  thus  the 
health  of  the  employees  is  protected  and  the  company  relieved  of  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  medical  attention. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

I  have  always  thought  that  every  effort  in  the  field  of  sanitation  is 
incomplete  if  limited  to  the  treatment  of  patients,  and  that  our  duties 
to  our  fellow  creatures  demand,  more  than  anything  else,  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  disease.  With  that  end  in  view,  among  others 
of  equal  importance,  the  social  welfare  department  was  created  in 
June,  1926. 

This  is  a  welfare  organization  which  provides  opportune  assistance 
of  all  kinds  for  that  great  family  made  up  by  those  dwelling  on  this 
estate.  Its  activities  are  manifold.  It  has  a  corps  of  women  who 
daily  visit  the  laborers’  homes  to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean,  give 
lessons  in  hygiene  and  immediately  report  to  the  physician  any  cases 
of  sickness.  It  keeps  a  record  of  the  weight  of  children  and  adults, 
by  means  of  w'hich  all  undue  losses  are  detected  in  time,  their  causes 
being  studied  and,  if  possible,  removed.  It  also  has  a  first-aid  station 
where  simple  treatments  are  given  by  qualified  persons. 
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In  connection  with  the  social  welfare  department  are  the  milk 
service  which,  without  charjre,  makes  a  daily  distribution  amonf!; 
mothers,  children,  and  undernourished  laborers  of  ICO  to  200  pints 
of  this  irreplaceable  food,  and  the  clothinj;  section,  which  provides 
wearing  apparel  for  those  who  most  need  and  deserve  it. 

The  weekly  lectures  given  on  scientific  and  educational  subjects  are 
attended  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chiclin. 

Briefly  stated,  the  aim  of  this  department  is  to  better  the  lot  of 
those  who  live  here,  by  ministering  to  their  needs,  preventing  their 
ills,  and  starting  them  on  the  road  of  self-improvement.  This  welfare 
work  has  yielded  e.xcellent  results  which  entirely  justify  the  efforts  and 
expenditures  made  by  the  company. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 
onice  of  the  dirertor  of  social  welfare  work  on  the  hacienda. 


The  social  welfare  department  is  installed  in  one  of  the  best  build¬ 
ings  on  the  estate.  In  the  office  of  the  director  is  found  this  incrip- 
tion;“A  social  welfare  department  means  that  goodwill  toward  others 
is  at  work.  To  set  our  feet  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  and  to 
perform  kind  actions,  is  to  discharge  our  duty  in  the  widest  sense.” 
The  women  visitors,  after  their  daily  round  of  the  laborers’  houses, 
work  in  the  second  room.  The  clothing  section  is  also  found  here, 
and  in  connection  with  it  the  sewing  room,  where  instruction  in  this 
art  is  given  to  those  young  women  of  the  working  class  who  desire  it. 
“Domestic  virtue,”  reads  a  motto  inscribed  here,  “has  a  high  value, 
because  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  country’s  progress.  Hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  educating  mothers  capable  of  making  homes  whose  fundamen- 
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tals  arc  hygiene,  work,  and  the  love  of  goodness  and  beauty.”  The 
weighing  room  eonies  after  this,  being  followed  by  the  first-aid  station. 
The  milk  service  is  located  in  a  suitable  place. 

Because  it  carries  a  spontaneous  and  encouraging  tribute  to  the 
work  done  in  Chiclin,  allow  me  to  (piote  here  a  brief  portion  of  a 
speech  by  Don  Alfredo  Alvarez  C'aldeion,  former  director  of  the  Lima 
Social  Welfare  Bureau  and  a  visitor  to  Chiclin  in  1926,  made  in  the 
capital  before  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  a  most  distinguished 
audience.  After  mentioning  the  useful  and  beneficial  work  performed 
here,  he  said:  “What  is  most  surprising  is  that  this  task  was  not 
inspired  by  ideas  of  mere  philanthropy,  but  by  the  constructiv'e  and 
jiatriotic  desire  of  uplifting  the  working  class;  of  making  its  life 
pleasant;  of  training  responsible  citizens,  healthy  in  mind  and  body 
and  fit  for  work.”  This  goal  has  always  been  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  our  firm. 

THE  CHILDUEX’s  HOUSE 

This  section  was  established  on  February  9, 1927,  as  an  addition 
to  the  social  welfare  department.  In  my  opinion,  babies  are  entitled 
to  the  maximum  of  care,  as  they  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers. 
The  purpose  of  this  house  is  to  see  that  they  are  properly  attended 
to.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  estate  is  the  only  one  in  Peru,  and 
probably  in  America,  which  has  an  institution  of  this  kind,  and  that 
only  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country  are  kindred  establishments 
found. 

The  children’s  house  is  a  place  of  recreation,  a  loving  refuge, 
a  secure  haven  for  those  children  to  whom  their  parents  can  not  give, 
at  times,  either  the  pleasure  of  a  toy  or  the  comfort  of  a  caress, 
because  the  father  is  at  work  earning  his  daily  bread,  and  the  mother 
sick  and  unable  to  take  care  of  them.  Here  the  child  has  all  possible 
attention.  He  is  kept  clean ;  he  is  scientifically  nourished ;  importance 
is  attached  to  even  his  slightest  wish;  he  is  educated  and  entertained 
with  a  care  that  is  almost  maternal.  In  the  first  room  of  the  building 
this  sentence  is  written:  “We  shall  be  useful  to  our  country  if  we 
give  it  a  legion  of  strong  and  healthy  children.” 

Three  large  rooms  and  a  courtyard  with  a  tiled  floor  compose  the 
edifice.  First  we  find  the  waiting  room,  where  there  is  a  fenced  pen 
for  babies.  The  following  mottoes,  besides  the  one  already  mentioned, 
are  inscribed  on  the  walls:  “Great  and  valorous  nations  guard  their 
children  as  their  most  prized  possessions.”  “Let  us  be  kind  and 
generous  to  children,  that  they  may  follow  our  example  with  all 
whom  they  meet  on  the  road  of  life.” 

The  dining  room  is  next.  It  is  well  lighted  and  cheerful,  has  two 
tables,  wooden  chairs,  and  can  accommodate  30  children. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  WELFARE  OEPAUTMENT 

Upper:  The  weighing  room,  where  a  record  is  kept  of  the  weight  of  botli  children  and  adults.  Lower 
^wing  room,  where  instruction  is  given  to  all  young  women  who  desire  it. 
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At  the  left  is  the  dormitory  for  children  whose  parents  are  in  the 
hospital  and  can  not  attend  to  them  at  nifjht. 

The  courtyard  is  completely  screened,  and  part  of  it  is  roofed  to 
provide  protection  from  the  sun.  It  also  has  a  pen  for  babies. 

EDUCATION  IN  CHICLIN 

The  instruction  and  training;  of  children  have  been  matters  of 
great  concern  to  the  members  of  the  company.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  foremost  duties  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  a  community 
is  to  endeavor  to  instill  in  it  the  virtues  and  the  knowledge  indis¬ 
pensable  for  its  own  betterment  and  for  the  work  of  cooperating 
efficiently  in  the  progress  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs;  and  I 
believe  with  ecpial  firmness  that  no  industrial  enterprise  can  prosper 
if  the  people  who  serve  it  are  not  given  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  education  they  reipiire.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
I  know  that  disregard  of  the  law  and  its  representatives  is  all  too 
common,  and  hold  that  only  a  well-directed  education  can  check 
this  tendency  and  train  the  men  who  shall  turn  the  restless,  uneasy 
life  of  the  present  into  the  way  of  work,  order,  and  progress,  the 
company  has,  from  its  earliest  days,  given  careful  attention  to  the 
work  done  in  its  schools.  The  first  of  these  were  created  in  1898  and 
in  the  course  of  time  new  ones  have  been  established  and  the  whole 
svstem  improved. 

The  school  coui-se  at  Chiclin  comprises  three  years  of  primary  and 
one  of  preparatory  work,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  following  manner; 

Kindergarten. — Established  in  1916,  for  children  from  4  to  6  years. 
It  is  in  charge  of  two  women  teachers  who  prepare  children  for  school 
work  in  accordance  with  the  best  modern  methods.  It  possesses  a 
complete  collection  of  Froebel’s  gifts,  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
The  building  is  spacious,  well-situated,  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

Aguirre  School. — Established  in  1 898.  It  is  directed  by  two  teachers. 
Subprimary  instruction  is  given  here. 

Fajardo  School. — Also  established  in  1898.  It  is  in  charge  of  two 
women  teachers.  The  first  and  second  years  of  primary  instruction 
are  taught  here. 

Fanning  School. — Established  in  1919.  Devoted  to  the  third-year 
course. 

Night  .schools. — These  run  from  7  to  8.30  p.  m.  daily,  in  the  same 
buildings  as  the  day  schools.  They  are  divided  into  four  sections,  one 
for  girls  and  three  for  boys,  and  give  subprimary  and  first  and  second 
years  of  primary  instruction.  They  are  intended  for  the  boys  who 
work  in  the  fields  during  the  daytime  and  for  the  girls  whose  house¬ 
hold  duties  do  not  permit  them  to  attend  the  day  schools. 


M\.'.  MB 
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EDI  CATIONAL  WORK  AT  THE  HACIENDA 

L'pi)er;  A  reading  room,  well  stocked  with  current  periodicals.  Ix>wer:  The  much-frequented  reading 
room  of  the  children’s  library. 
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After  several  satisfactory  trials,  eoedueation  was  adopted  in  1922, 
and  the  results  have  been  increasingly  gratifying.  The  fact  that 
they  belong  to  different  sexes  produces  a  spirit  of  competition  among 
the  children  and  makes  them  behave  better  and  profit  to  a  greater 
extent  from  their  lessons. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  physical  culture.  A  gymnasium 
was  erected  in  the  plaza  around  which  the  school  buildings  are 
grouped. 

The  total  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  11  instructors — 7  in  the  day 
and  4  in  the  night  schools — whose  work  is  supervised  by  an  inspector 
general.  He  is  directly  responsible  to  the  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  gives  him  its  cooperation  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
different  educational  establishments. 

Once  a  week  the  children,  under  the  guidance  of  their  teachers, 
salute  the  national  flag  and  sing  patriotic  hymns.  They  then  pay 
homage  to  labor  at  the  monument  in  honor  of  the  admirable  work  of 
the  employees  of  Chiclin,  which  1  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the 
estate.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  ceremonies,  which  tend  to  impress  children  with  a 
consciousness  of  true  jiatriotism  and  a  devotion  to  work,  the  two 
mainstays  of  progress  and  welfare. 

Once  a  month  and  on  all  national  holidays  lectures  and  entertain¬ 
ments  are  given  in  which  the  outstanding  achievements  of  our  country 
are  extolled  and  its  glorious  historic  episodes  recalled.  Independence 
Hay  is  fitly  celebrated  by  the  children.  In  the  monthly  meetings  the 
progress  made  by  pupils  is  publicly  mentioned,  bringing  satisfaction  to 
them  and  to  their  parents  and  teachers. 

The  school  buildings  are  large  and  in  every  sense  adequate.  The 
rooms  are  attractively  decorated,  well  floored,  scrupulously  clean,  and 
furnished  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  modern  teaching. 

The  inspector,  the  teachers,  and  the  resident  physician  are  always 
watchful  of  the  children’s  health.  When  speaking  of  the  social  wel¬ 
fare  department,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  register  is  kept  in  the 
weighing  room  so  that  any  alarming  change  in  weight  may  be  noticed 
in  time. 

The  company  furnishes  breakfast  and  lunch  for  all  pupils  without 
charge.  During  the  national  holidays  and  the  carnival  season  clothes, 
toys,  and  candy  arc  given  them,  to  recompense  the  toil  of  the  class¬ 
room.  At  the  end  of  the  year  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  scholastic  record,  good  behavior,  and 
punctuality. 
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COMPLYING  with  a  rosolution  passed  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conferenee  of  Aineriean  States  in  Ilahana,  an  Inter-Aineriean 
Conferenee  on  Bihlioj;raphy  will  be  held  in  Hahana  hejiinnin"  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year.  In  preparation  for  this  eonferenee,  the  Govern¬ 
ing;  Board  of  the  Pan  Aineriean  Gnion  recpiested  all  eountries  ineinhers 
of  the  Pan  Aineriean  Union  to  appoint  national  teehnieal  eooperatin*; 
eominittees  to  make  respeetive  national  surveys  of  present  eonditions 
and  future  needs  in  this  field.  The  Mexiean  eomniittee,  eomposed  of 
Senor  Genaro  Estrada,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Senor 
Rafael  Ileliodoro  Valle,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Archeologcy  and 
History  and  of  the  section  of  bibliography.  Library  Bureau,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Education;  Senor  Juan  B.  Salazar,  Chief  of  the 
Library  Bureau;  Sehorita  Juana  Manrique  de  Lara,  Library  Bureau; 
Sehorita  Esperanza  Velasiuiez  Brin<;as,  formerly  Director  of  the 
National  Library;  Senor  Rafael  Aguilar  y  Santillan,  permanent 
secretary  of  the  Antonio  Alzate  Society;  Senor  Rafael  Lopez,  Director 
of  the  General  Archives  of  the  Nation;  Senor  Luis  Gonzalez  Ohregon, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  General  Archives  of  the  Nation;  and  Senor 
Juan  B.  I^ufniz,  Director  of  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,*  presented  a  voluminous  and  carefully  detailed  report,  a 
large  part  of  which  follows: 

INTELLECTUAL  PKODUCTION 

/iooks. — Since  intellectual  production  in  Mexico  is  very  large  and 
the  bibliography  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  yet  been  compiled 
it  is  diflicult  to  give  statistics  on  this  subject.  At  the  present  time 
the  only  available  data  are  those  that  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Education  can  furnish  through  its  Copy¬ 
right  Bureau.  But  this  information  is  incomplete  because  main^ 
authors,  perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  do  not  write  for  profit  and 
publish  their  works  without  copyrighting  them.  In  accordance  with 
an  act  promulgated  during  President  Comonfort’s  administration, 
all  authors  and  publishers  are  supposed  to  send  to  the  National 
Library  two  copies  of  every  printed  work,  but  this  has  not  been 
obeyed  because  those  affected  hold  that  the  State  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  jirivate  property.  Therefore  the  National  Library 
can  not  be  used  as  a  source  of  information. 

Realizing  the  great  need  of  a  definite  knowledge  of  book  production, 
an  invitation  has  been  issued  for  the  formation  of  a  Mexican  biblio- 

>  See  also  Important  hibliographical  Surref,  bulletin  of  the  Ciiti  Amcricim  Union,  March,  1929;  Littrary 
I'roduction  in  Cotumhia,  bulletin  of  the  Can  American  Ciiion,  Novcflier,  1929;  and  Guatematan  Historical 
HibHography,  bulletin  of  the  I’lin  .\iiierican  I  nion,  .May,  1929. 
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"lajihical  j'carbook,  which  will  record  what  has  heen  accomplished 
aloii"  this  line  since  1926.  Annual  production  has  heen  estimated 
at  500  volumes,  not  including  pamphlets,  reports,  special  bulletins, 
annuals,  and  other  printed  matter.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  are  the 
work  of  Mexican  authors. 

Perlodicah. — According  to  figures  given  by  the  Indicador  Pofttal 
Merlcano,  which  issues  a  monthly  list  of  publications  registered  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  813  periodicals  are  published  in  the 
Nation  every  year,  some  in  every  State  and  Territory,  besides  the 
Federal  District.  Magazines  and  reviews  make  up  one-third  of  the 
total,  the  rest  being  composed  of  dailies  of  the  tabloid  and  standard 
types.  The  oldest  and  most  important  dailies  in  the  country  are: 
A7  Vmrerml  and  Excelsior,  Mexico  City;  El  Diario  de  Yucatan,  Merida; 
El  Mundo,  Tampico;  El  Porrenir,  Monterrey;  and  F2  Correo  de  la 
Tarde  and  El  Democrata  Sinaloen.se,  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa.  The  most 
important  and  most  widely  read  magazines  are;  Rerlsta  de  Reristas, 
El  l^nirersal  Ilu-strado,  El  Rotogrdfico,  and  Jueres  de  Excelsior,  all 
of  which  carry  a  large  amount  of  graphic  information.  Many  organ¬ 
izations,  among  which  are  numhered  the  different  departments  of 
the  Federal  (iovemment,  avail  themselves  of  the  printing  press  for 
the  expression  of  their  views.  At  the  present  time  the  Department 
of  Public  Education  is  publishing  El  Sembrador,  a  fortnightly  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  class,  which  has  a 
circulation  of  50,000  copies. 

.\fu.sic. — No  record  is  kept  of  musical  production,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  hooks  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  output  ajipears  in  the  literary  magazines.  The  firm  of 
Wagner,  which  is  the  largest  but  by  no  means  the  only  publisher  of 
sheet  music  in  Mexico  City,  issues  about  37  compositions  a  year. 
In  the  F'ine  Arts  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  {Education, 
28  compositions  were  registered  by  this  firm  during  1927  and  46  in 
1928  (popular  music,  tangos,  waltzes,  songs,  etc.).  It  is  believed  that 
during  the  same  period  of  time  an  equal  number  of  musical  pieces 
was  copyrighted  by  Mexican  authors,  who  often  have  their  produc¬ 
tions  published  in  foreign  countries. 

When  considering  this  subject  special  attention  must  be  paid  to 
folk  poetry,  such  as  the  ballads  called  corridos,  whose  origin  is  lost 
among  the  masses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Mexico  has  an  extensive  bibliography,  whose  origin  can  be  traced 
to  the  Spanish  bibliography  of  colonial  times.  The  first  classification 
of  Mexican  works  appears  in  the  Epitome  de  la  Biblioteca  Oriental  y 
Occidental,  Ndutica  i  Geograjia,  by  Antonio  de  Leon  Pinelo,  published 
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This  book.  i.repare<l  by  liishop  /umiirraga,  first  ofiicial  head  of  the  church  of  Mexico,  “in  plain  languaKe 
for  the  common  jteople,”  was  printed  by  "the  house  of  Croniherger”  which  set  up  in  Mexico  City, 
probably  in  1536,  the  first  printing  press  in  the  New  World.  The  copy  from  which  this  title-page  was 
pholngrai>hed  is  now'  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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in  Madrid  in  1629.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Nicolas  Antonio  pub¬ 
lished  his  Bibliotheca  Nova  Hispana  (1672).  Don  Juan  Jos6  Eguiara 
y  Eguren  accomplished  the  task  of  compiling  the  Bibliotheca  Mexicana, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  Mexico  City  in  1775;  after 
his  death,  the  work  was  continued  by  Dr.  Jos4  Mariano  Beristain 
y  Souza  in  the  Bibliotheca  Hispano  Americana  Septentrional  (1796), 
one  of  the  classics  of  bibliography,  the  fourth  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  Santiago,  Chile,  by  Don  Jos4  Toribio  de  Medina  in  1897. 

The  work  done  on  bibliography  by  the  following  authors  deserves 
special  mention:  Don  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta  {Bibliograjia  Mexi- 
cana  del  Siglo  X\  I),  Don  Jos4  Fernando  Ramirez  {Adiciones  a  la 
Biblioteca  de  Beristdin),  Don  Vicente  de  P.  Andrade  {Ensayo  Biblio- 
grdfico  Mexicano  del  Siglo  X\  II),  Abbe  Charles  E.  Brasseur  de 
Bourhourg  (Bibliotheqne  Mexico-Gnatemalienne),  Don  Nicolas  de  Le6n 
{Bibliograjia  Mexicana  del  Siglo  XVIII,  Adiciones  a  la  Bibliograjia 
Mexicana  del  Siglo  XVI  del  Senor  Don  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta 
and  Bibliograjia  Botdnico-Mexicana),  Don  Rafael  Aguilar  y  Santill&n 
{Bibliograjia  Geologica  y  Minera  de  la  Republica  Mexicana  and  Indice 
General  del  Boletln  de  la  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geograjia  y  Estadistica) , 
Don  Luis  Gonzalez  Obregon  {Anuario  Bibliogrdjico  Nacional  and 
bibliographical  notes  on  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  and  Jos4  Joaquin 
Fernandez  de  Lizardi),  Don  Manuel  Cruzado  {Bibliograjia  Juridica 
Mexicana),  Don  Juan  B.  Iguiniz  {La  Imprenta  en  la  Nuera  Galicia, 
Lox  Ilixtoriadores  de  Jalisco  and  Bibliograjia  de  Novelistas  Mexicanos) 
Don  Manuel  de  Olaguibel  {Memoria  para  una  Bibliograjia  Cientijica 
de  Mexico,  en  el  Siglo  XIX),  Don  Emetrio  Valverde  Tdlez  {Biblio¬ 
grajia  Filosojica  Mexicana),  Don  Ignacio  B.  del  Castillo  {Bibliograjia 
de  la  Imprenta  de  la  Cdmara  de  Diputados  and  Bibliograjia  de  la 
Kevolucion  Mexicana)  and  Don  Genaro  Estrada  {Poetas  Nuevos  de 
Mixico).  [A  list  of  special  bibliographies  is  appended  to  the  report.] 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  bibliography  of  Spanish  American  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Jones,  published  in  the  Hispanic  American 
Historical  Review,^  issued  by  Duke  University,  which  contains  more 
detailed  information  on  this  subject. 

Doctor  Le6n  published  seven  volumes  of  his  Bibliograjia  Mexicana 
del  Siglo  Will,  published  by  the  Mexican  Bibliographical  Institute. 
But  the  most  substantial  work  was  accomplished  by  the  noted 
Chilean  bibliographer,  Don  Jos6  Toribio  de  Medina,  in  nine  volumes 
dealing  with  colonial  bibliography  in  Mexico,  which  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  the  bibliographies  of  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Guadalajara, 
Merida,  and  Mexico  City. 

>  August  an<l  November,  192U;  February,  1V2I;  February  and  August.  ItfZS;  and  August,  ItrJU.  See  also 
J.iMofraphiei  Pertaining  to  Latin  America  In  the  Litrarg  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  U.  C., 
1028.  Mimeographed  copies  ol  the  latter  are  available  lor  distribution.— Editor'*  note. 
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Specialists  should  by  no  means  lose  sifjht  of  what  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  certain  publications,  such  as  the  Boletln  de  la  Biblioteca 
\acional,  Biblos,  which  has  been  the  oflicial  organ  of  the  library, 
Libro  y  El  Pueblo  and  the  Boletln  de  Xovedades  BibUogrdJicasi  Mexi~ 
canas,  the  last  two  issued  by  the  Library  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Education.  Surpassing  these  in  importance,  however,  are 
the  present  bibliographical  activities  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Relations,  which  is  publishing  a  series  of  monographs  {Alonograjlas 
Bibliogrdficas  Mericanas),  which  have  become  indispensable  for  all 
research  workers. 

The  Me.xican  bibliography  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  still  to  be 
compiled;  this  task  will  require  the  creation  of  a  special  commission. 
As  mentioned  above,  efforts  are  being  made  to  arrange  for  a  Mexican 
bibliographical  yearbook  {Anuario  Bibliogrdjico  Mexicano). 

STIMULATION  OF  PRODUCTION 

So  far,  little  has  been  done  to  stimulate  intellectual  production 
through  the  establishment  of  research  centers,  societies,  prizes,  etc. 
However,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction 
made  by  some  associations  (such  as  the  Mexican  Bibliographical 
Institute),  whose  existence,  although  very  active  in  some  cases, 
has  generally  been  short.  Private  initiative  has  had  by  far  the  largest 
share  in  what  has  been  accomplished.  Occasionally  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  helped  investigators  in  this  field  by  the  publication  of  their 
researches;  in  this  connection,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  which  is  printing 
pamphlets  and  bibliographical  studies,  and  the  aid  being  given  by  the 
Deiiartment  of  Foreign  Relations  to  the  authors  who  are  collaborating 
in  its  excellent  series  of  Mexican  bibliographical  monographs.  The 
catalogues  published  by  some  booksellers  are  also  noteworthy;  for 
example,  that  of  Porriia  Hermanos,  who  specialize  in  old  Mexican 
books.  The  recently  founded  Sociedad  de  Biblidfilos  Mexicanos  in¬ 
tends  to  publish,  after  securing  a  subscription  from  each  of  its  members, 
several  rare  books  of  interest  to  Mexican  scholars. 

The,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  acting  on  a  suggestion  made  by  Don 
Carlos  Noriega  Hope,  recently  voted  to  create  an  annual  prize  of 
10,000  pesos  for  the  best  scientific  or  literary  work  published  in  the 
country. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  ACTIVITIES 

Many  institutions  are  doing  cultural  work  in  Mexico.  A  few 
of  the  most  important  are:  Sociedad  Cientifica  Antonio  Alzate, 
Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geograjla  y  EstadlKtica,  Academia  Nacional  de 
Medicina,  Asociacion  \Udica  Franco-Mexicana,  Asociacion  Medica 
Alexicana,  Asociacion  Christiana  de  Jovenes,  Direccion  de  Estudios 
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XuxuchilLrffi  idrm  .**■*’ 

NiLTiuliani  tUMdrvord^  •’**'* 

Xiucmfic.iou  vcn#»*  o  •' 

\ii.viicii^iiiik  acnWa  ij#*rwi 

Xtixun>|iii.c<^  V(iiicurru<U.  / 

Xuxuh4)iu>wtli.cintipir(fraprcciora(lccolor  d 
rf'iufrilcU. 

XututiuiitK'.coraconrifKonta,o  dc  inuchos  ho*  ;*  *?^*' 
yos. 

Xuxuiii.i.ni  parjH«\err*inrcro  od^fcoforuto. 
Xuxuutxtim:ri.fllir.rlrani{N>vcr(fry  frcicOfOel  .  *’'* 
a^iu  vcrdt'gurando.rrctcrir.  oauxuuiattinAit 
ca. 


^SOLI  DEO  HONOR  ET  GLORIA. 

^■AQVI  HAZEK  FIN  L  OS  DOS  VOC  A  B  VI.  A  R  lOS,  E  N  I.  EN  G  V  A  CASTE 

llaiuy  nahiul  oAlrxicanaqiiehizoyrt  copitoflnniy  Reiirrrndo  pacli(\  fray  A lonlo  dr  Mo* 

Jina:  drlaordrnde^cnorUn  Framirco  linprimirronre  rnlainuy  indf^nr  y  ^ranciiuiad 
deMextcotencafadc  Antomodv  Spin  >U.cncl  An  a  dcnuctlra  rcdcpciun.de.  i  (  7  t  • 


INFIRMITATE 


ifNICAN  TZOKCJVICA  VN  ONTETl.  VOC  A  B  VL  A  RIOS  Y- 
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mean  ypan  vry  altrpnl  ciudari  Mfiico;ycha 
Aozoiiiodc  Spinora.Ypanaiuilli 
1 1 7  I  .Anui. 


C'ourto'  of  the  Kihrrno'  of  C oncrom 


COLOPHON  TO  THE  NAHCATL-SPAMSH  UlCTIONAKY  PRINTED  BY  ANTONIO  DE 
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Bioldgicos,  Academia  Nacional  Correspondiente  de  la  Real  Academia 
de  la  Lengvui,  Sociedad  Forestal  Mexicana,  Centro  Nacional  de  Inge- 
nierofi,  Direccion  de  Estudios  Geogrdficos  y  Climatologicos,  Infitituto  de 
Ciencias  Sociales,  Sociedad  Astronomica  Mexicana,  the  National 
rniversity,  the  National  Museum,  and  many  governmental  bureaus. 

PUBLICATION  AND  SALE  OF  BOOKS 

Before  giving  statistics  on  this  subject,  we  wish  to  quote  from  the 
monograph  published  by  Don  Genaro  Estrada  on  the  decline  and 
lenasccnce  of  the  Mexican  book: 

The  decline  of  the  book  in  Mexico  l^gan  with  the  death  of  Garcia  Icazbalceta, 
the  erudite  bibliographer.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  not  altogether  lost  the  desir- 
al)le  tradition  of  typographical  esthetics,  of  typographical  architecture,  as  I  call 
it  I)ecau8e  of  the  similarity  l)etween  architecture  and  printing  in  the  use  of  various 
styles.  Espinosa,  the  great  printer  of  colonial  days,  was  in  his  time  the  highest 
exponent  of  the  art  of  printing.  Espinosa  knew  how  to  compose  and  how'  to 
print,  knew  inks  and  pa|)ers  to  perfection.  So  far,  has  Mexico  had  a  printer 
sui>erior  to  Espinosa? 

The  Romantic  |>eriod  gave  us  some  gcmd  examples  of  style,  and  in  Mexico  we 
may  present  as  typical  of  these  times  the  work  done  by  Rafael  and  Rafael  and 
the  private  press  of  Garcia  Icazbalceta.  Cumplido  also  produced  a  little;  the 
style  he  set  was  followed  afterwards  in  the  workshop  of  Ignacio  Escalante,  where 
some  of  the  best-known  Mexican  works  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  printed.  With  more  space  at  my  disposal  I  should  add  many  more  details. 

A  long  |)eriod  of  bad  taste  came  after  Escalante,  when  the  old  house  of  Palmer 
&  Rey  spread  its  output  all  over  the  Republic.  It  feverishly  turned  out  all  sorts 
of  extravagant  plates,  frightful  shadowed  letters,  vignettes  depicting  locomotives 
and  most  extraordinary  birds  and  serpents.  Gothic  letters  and  fantastic  scrolls,  from 
all  of  which  were  made  what  comjjositors  term  “patches,”  eml)ellished  with 
.several  colors  of  ink,  shading  for  relief  and  the  inevitable  gold  dust,  applied  witli 
cotton  balls.  This  was  the  time  of  enormous  cards;  of  printed  notes  requesting 
tips  and  gratuities;  of  benefit-performance  programs  i)rinted  on  satin;  of  funeral 
wreaths  tied  with  moir6  ribbons  lettered  in  white;  of  baptismal  announcements 
decorated  with  vignettes  to  give  depth  to  the  text;  of  invitations  to  examinations 
and  to  musical  and  literary  entertainments;  of  New  Year  cards  appliqu6d  with 
mother-of-pearl;  and  of  books  of  poetry  with  illustrations  interpreting  each 
poem  .  .  .  Keeping  pace  with  this  decadence  in  printing  the  auxiliary  art  of 

binding  was  characterized  by  Morocco-leather  covers,  heavily  padded  under¬ 
neath,  and  horrible  lettering  affixed  to  the  back  of  books  by  main  force  .  .  . 

After  the  appearance  of  such  excellent  examples  of  typography  as  the  Diccio- 
nario  Universal  de  Hisloria  y  Geografia  del  Siglo  XVI,  a  decline  began  which 
included  the  whole  country.  A  good  title-page  or  some  good  text  pages  may, 
however,  be  found  occasionally.  The  paper  chosen  for  books  was  entirely 
unsuitable  and  went  to  one  extreme  or  the  other;  it  was  either  the  coarsest  news¬ 
print  or  80-pound  linen,  suitable  for  bookkeeping  or  legal  documents. 

The  manufacture  of  books  is  not  yet  satisfactory.  But  it  is  unquestionable 
that  conditions  are  beginning  to  improve.  This  improvement  Ijegan  in  1915  with 
the  then  small  collection  started  by  a  firm  of  booksellers  under  the  name  of  Porriia 
Editions,  and  with  the  work  commenced  shortly  afterwards  by  the  Editorial 
Cultura  in  the  press  of  Don  Rafael  Loera  y  Chdvez,  which  from  the  beginning 
has  l>een  good  as  a  whole  and  excellent  in  some  cases. 
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The  greatest  stimulus  to  the  production  of  good  Imoks — I  refer  to  typography, 
not  to  contents — has  come  in  the  last  few  years  from  some  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  to  which  much  credit  is  due  for  their  efforts.  This  work  may  appear  to  be 
easy  of  accomplishment  because  it  is  |)aid  for  with  public  funds,  which  are  more 
abundant  than  those  of  any  private  concern,  but  it  marks,  nevertheless,  an  earnest 
desire  to  foster  the  establishment  of  a  noble  industry,  the  basis  of  culture.  The 
))ublications  being  issued  by  the  Departments  of  Foreigji  Relations,  Public 
Education  and  Finance,  with  great  care  and  understanding  of  the  art  of  typog¬ 
raphy,  deserve  mention.  .And  in  order  not  to  make  an  unjust  omission,  I  must 
point  out  that,  in  my  opinion,  thef)est  work  being  done  in  the  private  printing  shops 
of  Mexico  is  turned  out  by  the  Mireles  press  at  Monterrey,  which  has  issued 
volumes  ecjualling  in  excellence  the  l)est  now  being  published  in  the  United  States 
and  England. 

The  factors  that  are  im])eding  the  progress  of  the  book  business  in  Mexico 
should  be  enumerated.  The  first  has  to  do  with  paper,  the  second  with  book¬ 
sellers.  There  are  also  some  secondary  causes. 

In  Mexico  there  is  only  one  paper  factory  filling  commercial  needs,  that  of 
San  Rafael.  There  are  other  small  factories,  but  their  produetion  is  insignificant 
and  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  San  Rafael  specializes  in  newsprint  and 
office  paper.  For  business  reasons,  i)erhaps,  it  makes  only  one  kind  of  book  paper, 
called  Biblos,  which  comes  in  white  and  ivory,  and  sells  for  26  pesos  a  500-sheet 
ream.  Imported  pajiers  ean  not  compete  with  it  in  price  on  account  of  customs 
duties.  The  price  of  high-quality  imported  pa|)ers  is  prohibitive,  due  mostly 
to  the  tariff.  Therefore,  national  books  have  to  depend  on  Biblos  paper,  uidess, 
as  often  happens,  papers  entirely  unsuited  to  this  purpose  are  used.  A  limited 
edition  of  a  volume  in  octavo,  in  which  10  reams  of  Biblos  are  used,  has  a  paper 
cost  of  260  pesos.  Cover  and  printing  amount  to  60  and  300  pesos,  respectively. 
Therefore,  to  make  a  very  modest  edition  of  a  thousand  eopies,  the  author  or 
publisher  has  to  sj)end  620  pesos. 

.After  this  the  bookseller  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Bookstores  are  the  means 
of  making  books  known.  To  keep  these  on  their  shelves  or  in  their  showcases, 
booksellers  invariably  make  a  minimum  charge  of  30  per  cent,  sometimes  even 
40  per  cent.  This  procedure,  which  is  nothing  short  of  robbery,  has  become  the 
usual  practice  in  all  cases.  Consider,  then,  a  book  with  a  cost  price  of  2  pesos, 
which  is  to  sell  for  3  pesos.  The  bookseller’s  commission  will  be,  at  the  very 
least,  90  centavos,  leaving  for  the  guileless  publisher  or  the  long-suffering  author 
a  profit  of  10  centavos.  Suppose,  further,  that  the  whole  edition  is  sold.  When 
the  last  of  the  thousand  copies  is  gone,  a  hundred  pesos  will  be  the  reward  for 
the  intellectual  work  involved,  even  if  its  results  are  the  most  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  genius.  And  when  making  estimates  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  rapacity  of  some  agents,  who  keep  either  the  books  or  the  money,  and  the 
requests  of  “friends”  and  “admirers”  for  free  autographed  eopies. 

Books  can  not  come  into  their  own  in  Mexico  under  the  present  highly  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions.  Steps  must  lie  taken  against  the  existing  order  of  things; 
authors’  leagues  should  be  on  their  guard  agaiiist  monopolies  and  piracies; 
the  means  of  lowering  i)aper  and  printing  costs  should  be  studied;  equitable 
commissions  should  be  fixed,  and  much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
typography. 

When  the  Department  of  Public  Education  was  established  in  1921 
an  editorial  division  was  created.  Every  two  months  this  division 
selects  one  of  the  classical  works  of  ancient  or  modern  times  and  pub¬ 
lishes  it  in  a  well-bound  volume.  These  books  cost  94  centavos  each, 
sell  for  1  peso,  and  are  distributed  without  charge  among  libraries, 
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schools,  and  public  institutions.  More  than  50  volumes  have  been 
published. 

Printing;  offices  in  Mexico  number  558  (1924  statistics). 

Hooks  imported  during  1927  totaled  312  tons,  with  a  value  of 
774,535  pesos.  The  most  important  countries  of  orifjin  were  Spain, 
the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain,  in 
the  order  named. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LIBRARIES 

The  Department  of  Education  has  a  library  bureau  whose  activities 
are  nation-wide.  It  controls  the  National  Library  and  is  in  charge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  creation,  enlargement,  organization,  and 
management  of  public  libraries.  The  bureau  does  not  control 
privately  owned  libraries  or  those  belonging  to  schools,  institutions, 
and  Government  departments.  Public  and  private  libraries,  of  which 
the  report  lists  375,  are  classified  as  follows: 

Popular  public  libraries. — These  are  for  the  use  of  teachers,  students, 
and  the  general  public.  They  contain  w^orks  on  science,  arts  and 
letters. 

School  Libraries. — For  the  use  and  benefit  of  pupils  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Children’s  libraries. — Devoted  to  and  equipped  especially  for 
children.  Composed  mainly  of  story  books  and  other  books  of  an 
entertaining  nature. 

Industrial  libraries. — Intended  chiefly  for  industrial  workers  and 
their  unions  and  societies.  Made  up  of  books  dealing  with  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  readers  and  with  sociological  and  scientific  subjects. 

Rural  libraries. — These  were  created  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
rural  population.  They  contain  material  for  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculturalists,  and  books  concerning  their  pursuits  and 
special  problems. 

Institutional  libraries. — Found  in  jails,  barracks,  welfare  institu¬ 
tions,  hospitals,  etc.  Composed  of  books  suitable  for  tlie  persons  who 
are  to  read  them. 

ARCHIVES 

Libraries  in  Mexico  have  no  connection  with  the  arrangement  and 
management  of  the  records  of  the  various  government  departments 
and  bureaus.  These  and  other  official  institutions  and  their  divisions, 
sections,  etc.,  keep  special  archives,  classified  and  catalogued  in 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  from  time  to  time.  In  the  General 
Archives  of  the  Nation  all  official  documents  are  collected.  This 
office  is  in  charge  of  a  well-known  bibliographer  and  archivist. 

The  principal  archives  found  in  Me.xico  City  are  those  of  the  Nation; 
the  War  and  Navy  Department;  the  Treasury  Department;  the 
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Dopartnient  of  Public  Elducation;  the  Department  of  Industry,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Labor;  the  Department  of  Foreip:n  Relations;  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion; 
the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works;  and  the 
Central  Department  and  the  General  Notarial  Archives. 

LEGISLATION 

The  Library  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education  has 
not  yet  suceeded  in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  special  legislation 
for  libraries.  Their  operation  is  provided  for  in  the  general  law  cover¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Education. 

LIBRARY  COURSES,  COORDINATION  AND  SOCIETIES 

Two  library  schools  have  e.xisted  in  times  past:  The  National 
School  of  Librarians  and  Archivists,  which  functioned  in  the  National 
Library  from  1916  to  1918,  and  the  National  School  of  Librarians, 
established  in  1925,  which  lasted  a  year.  At  the  present  time  the 
Library  Bureau  is  giving  a  course  in  library  science  for  those  who 
five  in  and  near  Mexico  City,  and  a  correspondence  course  for  those 
who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  following  subjects  are 
taught:  Bibliography,  library  organization  and  management,  classi¬ 
fication,  cataloguing,  and  advisory  service  for  readers. 

The  Library  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education  acts 
as  a  coordinating  center,  most  of  the  libraries  in  the  Republic  being 
under  its  technical  direction. 

Through  its  technical  section  it  is  continually  spreading  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  management  of  libraries.  It 
answers  all  sorts  of  questions  having  a  bearing  on  these  matters  and 
furnishes  lists  of  books  on  different  subjects  to  all  who  ask  for  them. 
The  correspondence  courses  on  library  science  are  doing  some  ur¬ 
gently  needed  work.  There  are  hundreds  of  students  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  who  are  greatly  interested  in  these  courses. 

There  are  two  librarians’  societies  in  the  country :  The  Asocidcion  de 
liibliotecarios  Mexicanos,  a  private  organization,  which  publishes  the 
lioletin  de  la  Asociacion  de  Bibliotecarios  Mexicanos;  and  the  Asociacion 
Libre  e  Independiente  de  Bibliotecarios  Mexicanos,  which  has  an  official 
character  and  is  made  up  chiefly  of  employees  of  the  Library  Bureau. 

EDUCATIONAL  LIBRARY 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  recently  established  in  the 
National  Capital  a  pedagogical  library,  which  is  well  stocked  with 
hooks,  pamphlets,  and  reviews  pertaining  to  education  and  allied 
subjects. 


Courtesy  of  Frmnrisro  Xavier  Rojaa 

TECHNICAL  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES 


This  library  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor,  opened  April  19, 1929,  contains  Mexican 
and  foreign  books  and  reviews  useful  to  the  scientific  personnel  of  the  Bureau 


LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT 

The  National  Library  in  Mexico  City  is  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to 
9  p.  m.,  and  closed  on  Sundays.  To  give  the  public  better  service, 
two  shifts  of  employees  have  been  provided. 

The  library  follows  the  “closed”  system;  that  is,  the  jmblic  does 
not  have  direct  access  to  the  shelves.  Books  are  obtained  by  means 
of  slips.  However,  in  the  children’s  section,  everything  is  open  to 
them  under  the  supervision  of  those  in  charge. 

The  National  Library  has  catalogues  in  book  foim,  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  main  divisions  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
were  made  in  years  past.  A  card-index  catalogue  was  begun  several 
years  ago  to  complete  the  work  of  classification.  There  are  more 
than  150,000  cards,  corresponding  mainly  to  authors  and  subjects. 
These  catalogues  are  very  useful  to  readers,  who  may  also  have  the 
help  of  competent  advisers. 

The  other  libraries  under  the  bureau  have  hours  in  accordance 
with  their  importance.  The  larger  ones  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m.  and  from  4  to  8  p.  m.,  and  the  smaller  ones  from  4  to  8  p.  m. 
only.  Most  of  them  have  card-index  catalogues  and  operate  under 
the  “closed”  system.  Volumes  may  be  taken  out  of  these  libraries, 
in  accordance  with  special  provisional  regulations. 
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NATIONAI,  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LIBRARY  COOPERATION 

Two  National  Librarians’  Congresses  hav'c  taken  place  in  Mexico. 
They  were  held  in  Me.xico  City,  in  1927  and  1928.  The  subjects 
dealt  with  were  of  great  importance  to  Me.xican  librarians,  and  the 
exchange  of  views  was  very  helpful  to  them.  Delegations  from  several 
Spanish-American  countries  and  the  United  States  came  to  the  second 
of  these  congresses. 

The  Library  Bureau  has  close  relations  with  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  International  Institute  of  Bibliography  of 
Brussels.  It  is  in  constant  contact  with  these  institutions,  the  better 
to  promote  the  technical  advancement  of  Me.xican  libraries. 

Library  propaganda. — The  Library  Bureau  publishes  a  monthly 
bulletin,  El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo.  It  contains  information  on  bibliography 
and  on  subjects  of  interest  to  library  readers. 

In  addition,  all  libraries  give  entertainments,  lectures,  and  motion- 
picture  entertainments  to  gain  readers  and  make  them  accpiainted 
with  the  books  at  their  disposal. 

Exchange. — Exchange  of  publications  with  foreign  institutions  is 
maintained  by  the  National  Librarj’  and  the  Library  Bureau.  The 
former  curtailed  this  service  recently,  when  publication  of  its  bulle¬ 
tin  was  stopped;  howev^er,  it  is  still  receiving  a  large  amount  of 
material,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  some  Spanish-American 
countries. 

Although  El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo  has  a  limited  circulation,  it  is  used 
for  exchange  with  other  libraries. 

Exchange  oj  duplicates. — Not  practiced  in  Me.xican  libraries,  except 
in  very  rare  instances. 

Unijormity  oJ  cataloguing  rules. — The  authorized  rules  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  with  few  and  slight  modifications, 
have  been  adopted  in  the  formation  of  catalogues. 

Unijormity  in  classijication. — The  decimal  classification  of  the 
International  Bibliographical  Institute  of  Brussels  was  officially 
adopted  by  the  Library  Bureau  at  the  beginning  of  1929,  and  most 
of  the  Me.xican  libraries  are  inde.xed  in  accordance  with  this  system. 

Cooperative  catalogues. — The  Library  Bureau  has  been  working  on 
a  central  catalogue  which  at  the  present  time  has  about  150,000 
cards,  representing  the  duplicates  of  the  catalogues  of  all  the  libraries 
under  the  control  of  that  office. 

Interchange  among  libraries. — This  has  not  yet  been  established  as 
a  regular  service,  but  has  been  carried  out  in  the  few  cases  requiring  it. 


Courtesy  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Ayrieulture 

ADMIMSTKATIOX  BUILDING  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES  DEPAKTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUKE 

The  new  central  unit  of  the  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,0fX),00O,  joins  the  two  winps  which  were  huilt  during  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt. 
The  architectural  desiifn,  a  classic  adaptation,  is  carried  out  in  granite  and  marble.  A  special  feature  of  the  facade  is  the  entablature,  suiiitortetl  by 
Corinthian  columns,  on  which  are  chiseled  three  aitprojiriate  inscriittions  as  follows:  “The  husbandman  that  lat)oreth  must  be  first  partaker  of 
the  fruits. ’’—Saint  Paul.  “No  other  human  occupation  o|iens  so  widen  field  for  the  profitable  and  agreeablecombinntionof  labor  with  cultivale<l  thought 
ns  agriculture.’’ — Lincoln.  “  With  reference  either  to  individual  or  national  welfare  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.’’— Washington.  The  central 
unit  has  an  open  court,  resembling  the  patio  of  Latin  .\merica,  with  an  arched  glass  roof.  The  plans  contemplate  the  addition  of  an  extensible  tyjfe  of 
building  at  the  rear  of  the  present  .structure  which  will  occupy  the  ground  s|>ace  of  about  three  blocks 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

By  Alberto  Adriani 

Former  Chief,  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

IN  accordance  with  action  taken  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  compliance  with  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  in  Habana 
in  1928,  an  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Animal  Industry  wdll  meet  in  Washington  in  September,  1930.  The 
coming  conference  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Union.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  origin, 
aims,  and  possible  results  of  this  meeting. 

AGRICULTURE  IX  EARLIER  INTER-AMERICAN  CONGRESSES 

S<>veral  countries  belonging  to  the  Pan  American  Union  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  international  agricultural  conferences  held  in  Europe 
and  in  America  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth.  A  number  took  part  in  the  Rome  Conference 
of  1905,  and  18  out  of  the  21  are  members  of  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Agriculture,  created  by  this  conference.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  agricultural  organizations  in  the  various  American 
nations  have  had  a  share  in  international  agricultural  conferences 
and  form  part  of  several  world  institutions.  Only  the  work  done  by 
inter-American  congresses,  however,  will  be  considered  when  recount¬ 
ing  hereinafter  activities  w'hich  may  now  be  viewed  as  preparatory 
to  the  coming  Inter- American  Conference  on  Agriculture. 

Several  of  these  congresses,  the  first  of  which  met  some  years  ago, 
have  studied  the  problems  of  American  agriculture  and  recommended 
solutions  therefor.  The  Latin  American  Scientific  Congresses  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  April  10  to  20,  1898;  in  Montevideo  March  20  to  31, 
1901;  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  August  6  to  16,  1905,  had  in  their  pro¬ 
grams  sections  devoted  to  agriculture  and  zootechnics.  The  Inter¬ 
national  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  met  at  Buenos  Aires 
from  July  10  to  25,  1910,  also  considered  agrarian  problems.  Papers 
on  agricultural  subjects  were  read  in  all  of  these  assemblies,  and 
resolutions  for  the  promotion  of  agricidture  in  America  were  adopted. 

The  various  Pan  American  Scientific  Congresses,  successors  to  the 
Latin  American  Scientific  (’ongresses,  have  also  undertaken  the 
investigation  of  agricultural  affairs.  The  first  of  these  took  place 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  from  December  25,  1908,  to  January  5,  1909. 
Its  agenda  contained  a  section  devoted  to  zoology  and  botany,  and 
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another  to  agronomy  and  zootechnics.  Several  papers  on  agriculture 
were  presented.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted,  mention  should  be 
made  of  those  recommending  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  forests,  and  the  study  of  the  medicinal  flora  of  the 
American  countries. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  met  in  Washington 
from  December  27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916.  A  section  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  dealt  with  conservation  of  natural  resources,  agriculture, 
irrigation,  and  forestry,  and  some  important  papers  on  agricultural 
subjects  were  read  before  it.  It  recommended  the  creation  of  meteor¬ 
ological  stations;  the  enactment  of  legislation  regulating  the  e.xploita- 
tion  of  forests  and  water  power;  the  establishment  of  veterinary 
service;  the  organization  of  a  congress  to  deal  with  plant  diseases  and 
pests,  and  the  compilation  and  distribution  of  information  about 
agricultural  production  in  American  countries. 

Included  in  the  program  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  in  Lima  from  December  24,  1924,  to  January  6,  1925,  was 
a  section  on  agriculture  and  biological  sciences.  Among  more  than 
25  resolutions  pertaining  to  agriculture,  perhaps  the  most  important 
were  the  following;  That  agricultural  teaching  be  declared  obligatory 
from  the  primary  schools  up;  that  popular  or  extension  agricultural 
teaching  he  made  more  general;  that  an  international  scientific  insti¬ 
tute  he  founded,  to  direct  the  fight  against  native  and  exotic  diseases 
of  plants  and  animals;  and  that  national  quarantine  laws  against 
diseases  of  plants  and  domestic  animals  he  investigated.  Another 
resolution  recommended  that  the  Pan  American  Union  cooperate  in 
the  study  and  solution  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  effort  to 
exterminate  diseases  of  cattle  and  crops,  and  convoke,  if  it  should 
become  necessary,  an  international  conference  to  establish  a  uniform 
code  in  defense  of  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries  of  the  continent 
against  dangers  which  might  threaten  them. 

The  International  Conference  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Regulations 
met  in  Montevideo  from  May  1  to  10,  1912,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  being  represented.  A  convention  was  signed 
on  May  8  binding  all  signatory  countries,  and  those  which  might  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it  in  the  future,  to  take  cooperative  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  animal  diseases.  This  convention  was  ratified  by  Brazil 
on  October  26,  1921;  no  information  is  available  concerning  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  other  countries. 

Montevideo  was  also  the  seat  of  the  meetings  of  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Protection  of  Agriculture,  from  May  2  to  10,  1913; 
delegates  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  were  present.  Three  conventions  were 
signed  on  May  10;  they  dealt,  respectively,  with  investigations  into  the 
breeding  places  of  locusts;  with  the  establishment  of  international 
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regulations  to  protect  agriculture  against  disease,  and  with  defense 
against  new  pests.  These  conventions  have  been  ratified  by  some  of 
the  signatory  countries. 

Moreover,  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conferences  have  studied 
agricultural  problems  in  their  relation  to  commerce.  The  Third 
Commercial  Conference,  held  in  Washington  from  May  2  to  5,  1927, 
approved  the  following  resolution  introduced  by  the  Paraguayan  and 
Venezuelan  delegations:  “The  Third  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference  recommends  that  the  Pan  American  Union  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  sanitary  departments  of  the  American  nations  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  plan  of  inter-American  cooperation  for  the  con¬ 
servation,  protection,  and  development  of  the  livestock  and  agricul¬ 
tural  industries  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  effecting  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  to-day  exist  in  inter- 
American  commerce  with  respect  to  the  products  of  those  countries.” 

The  first  and  second  Pan  American  Conferences  on  Standardization, 
which  met  respectively  in  Lima  (1924-25)  and  in  Washington  (1927), 
passed  resolutions  pertaining  to  the  standardization  of  agricultural 
products. 


IMMEDIATE  ANTECEDENTS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  activities,  briefly  described  above,  of  inter-American  assem¬ 
blies  in  regard  to  concerted  action  on  agricultural  problems  prove 
the  timeliness — and,  it  may  even  be  said,  the  necessity — of  two  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  which  met  in  Habana  in  1928.  The  first,  passed  on  February 
7,  recommended  the  holding  of  an  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Plant  and  Animal  Sanitary  Control;  the  second,  approved  February 
18,  provided  that  the  report  of  the  sixth  committee  of  the  conference, 
pertaining  to  continental  agricultural  cooperation,  be  sent  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  study  and  suitable  action.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  initiative  for  the  latter  resolution  was  promoted  by  a 
memorandum  distributed  among  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
by  the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation.  This  memorandum 
described  agricultural  conditions  in  tropical  America;  pointed  out 
the  increasing  competition  on  the  part  of  other  tropical  regions  and 
its  effect  on  the  economic  life  of  tropical  America,  suggesting  methods 
for  meeting  such  competition;  and,  finally,  showed  the  necessity  for 
and  advantages  of  inter-American  agricultural  cooperation. 

On  March  7,  1928,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  intrusted  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  the  duty  of  appointing 
a  special  committee  on  agricultural  cooperation  to  consider  this 
document.  This  committee,  composed  of  the  Ministers  of  Colombia 
and  Nicaragua  and  the  Charg4  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay,  presented  a 
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report  at  a  ineetinp:  hold  May  2,  1928.  In  accordance  with  rcconi- 
incndations  embodied  therein,  the  Governing:  Board  voted;  To  estab¬ 
lish  the  special  committee  on  a  permanent  basis;  to  create  a  division 
of  afrricultural  cooperation  in  the  Pan  American  Union;  to  convoke 
an  inter-American  conference  on  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal 
industry;  and  to  organize  national  committees  for  agricultural 
cooperation  in  all  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  U^nion,  in 
order  that  the  Union  might  receive  all  possible  assistance  in  prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  for  the  conference,  including  the  formulation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  in  the  compilation  of  agricidtural  data  and  in  the  completion 
of  investigations.  In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  division  of 
agricultural  cooperation  was  established  in  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  20  out  of  the  21  national  cooperating  committees  organized. 

A  tentative  program  for  the  conference  was  drafted  with  the  aid 
of  a  group  of  e.xperts  headed  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Orton,  director  of 
the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  and  technical  adviser  to  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  and  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway, 
pathologist  of  the  Ofiice  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  An  effort  was  made  to  choose  topics  of  inter¬ 
national  interest,  likely  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  every  country. 
The  arant-projet  of  the  program  was  sent  to  all  Governments  and 
national  committees  for  agricultural  cooperation,  who  were  asked 
for  criticisms  and  suggestions.  No  objections  were  received,  but 
many  of  the  replies  submitted  valuable  ideas  for  additional  subjects. 
Taking  these  into  account,  a  new  program  was  drawm  up  by  the 
permanent  committee  and  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board  at  its 
session  of  May  1,  1929.  The  Board  accepted  this  program,  desig¬ 
nated  the  city  of  Washington  as  the  seat  of  the  conference,  and  set 
the  opening  date  for  May  12,  1930.  It  reserved  the  right,  however, 
to  reconsider  the  program  and  the  date  at  the  November,  1929, 
meeting  of  the  Board,  if  the  state  of  the  preliminary  arrangements 
should  make  such  action  advisable. 

Later,  the  supervisory  committee  and  the  permanent  committee 
on  agricidture,  in  accordance  with  established  practice,  authorized 
the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  offer  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy,  the  privilege  of 
convoking  the  conference.  In  due  time  the  Director  General  informed 
both  committees  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  willingly 
accepted  the  offer. 

At  its  meeting  of  November  (i,  1929,  the  Governing  Board,  acting 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  permanent  committee  on  agriculture, 
formally  intrusted  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  conference,  placed  at  its  disposition  all  necessary 
documents,  and  granted  it  complete  discretion  to  change  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  saw  fit  and  to  set  the  opening  date.  In  accordance  with 
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a  mossag:e  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  conference  will  meet  from  September  8  to  20,  1930. 

SCOPE  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture  to  be  held  this 
year  is  expected  to  he  the  first  of  a  series  to  convene  periodically  in 
the  capitals  of  the  various  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
It  will  be  a  meeting  of  experts  from  the  American  nations  called 
together  to  secure  systematic  scientific  research  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry  and  to  establish  agencies 
for  this  research.  The  aim  of  the  conference  is  threefold:  (1)  To 
define  the  outstanding  problems  in  each  country  which  may  be  solved 
by  inter-American  cooperation;  (2)  to  discuss  the  policies  and  methods 
of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  cooperative  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems;  (3)  to  consider  the  establishment  and  location  of  research 
stations  or  laboratories,  and  the  means  of  financial  support  therefor. 
The  conference  will  consequently  take  the  form  of  a  series  of  round¬ 
table  discussions  rather  than  a  program  of  set  papers.  The  agenda 
laid  before  the  delegates  will  embody  the  results  of  two  years  of  pre¬ 
paratory  work  on  the  part  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  national 
committees,  and  scientific  organizations  in  each  of  the  21  Republics. 
The  basis  for  discussion  will  in  each  case  be  fully  prepared  in  advance 
and  will  include  statistical  summaries  of  crops  of  and  international 
trade  in  the  chief  agricultural  products,  accompanied  by  charts 
showing  trends  of  production;  contributions  on  agenda  subjects 
from  experts  in  the  several  countries ;  and  articles  describing  existing 
agricultural  institutions  and  the  results  obtained  by  them.  All  of 
this  material  will  be  sent  to  the  delegates  well*in  advance  of  their 
assembly  in  Washington. 

During  the  conference  there  will  be  visits  to  scientific  laboratories 
and  experimental  stations  in  or  near  Washington  to  view  special 
exhibits  and  to  inspect  equipment  and  methods. 

POSSIBLE  RESULTS 

The  program  of  the  conference  comprises  three  divisions:  Agro¬ 
technique;  agricultural  economics;  and  the  control  and  prevention  of 
jilant  and  animal  diseases  and  pests.  This  wide  scope  permits  the 
consideration  of  any  problem  of  American  agriculture.  In  addition 
to  the  practical  results  of  the  conference,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  will  be  gratifying,  it  will  also  serve  to  focus  the  attention 
of  Governments  and  people  on  the  vital  importance  of  agricultural 
problems;  it  will  contribute  to  shaping  future  policies,  and  to  securing 
a  true  perspective  on  the  various  questions  considered;  and  in  many 
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ways  it  will  exert  a  wide,  if  not  easily  measurable,  educational  influ¬ 
ence.  Agricultural  progress  in  all  American  countries  demands  the 
use  of  up-to-date  methods,  as  well  as  that  systematic  scientific 
research  which  has  made  possible  the  great  material  advance  in  many 
realms  of  modern  life. 

The  conference  comes  at  an  opportune  time;  the  pace  of  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America  is  beginning  to  quicken,  and 
an  increasing  interest  in  agricultural  affairs  is  noticeable  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  as  evinced  by  the  recent  creation  of  agricultural  departments, 
schools,  societies,  and  experimental  stations  and  laboratories. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  conservation,  exploitation,  and 
development  of  natural  resources  in  America  should  be  effected  in 
accordance  with  the  most  rational  methods,  so  that  the  advancement 
of  each  country  may  rest  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  value  of  certain 
procedures  should  be  made  generally  known.  If  this  is  done,  it  will 
be  easier  to  understand,  for  example,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the 
various  American  Republics,  before  defining  any  policy  for  the  con¬ 
servation  and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  should  conduct  agricul¬ 
tural  and  livestock  surveys,  take  as  complete  an  inventory  of  natural 
resources  as  possible,  and  make  a  classification  of  soils.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  take  up  the  question  of  public  lands  for,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  solution  given  this  problem  will  determine  the  trend  of 
economic  and  social  evolution  in  the  countries  affected  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  discussions  of  the  conference  will  have  similar  signifi¬ 
cance  for  other  problems. 

The  results  of  the  conference  should  also  be  especially  beneficial  to 
those  countries  of  tropical  America  which  are  beginning  to  suffer  from 
the  keen  competition  of  African  and  Asiatic  tropical  regions  where 
scientific  agricultural  methods  have  been  practiced  for  some  time. 
What  has  happened  in  the  production  of  rubber,  quinine,  and  coffee  is 
well  known.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  nations  of  tropical  America  do 
not  perceive  in  time  the  dangers  of  this  competition  and  take  steps  to 
organize  their  agricultural  production  on  the  most  efficient  basis  their 
economic  and  social  progress  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  retarded. 

The  British  Empire  is  especially  active  in  putting  agriculture  on  an 
efficient  basis  throughout  its  dominions.  The  main  agency  for  this 
work  is  the  Imperial  Marketing  Board,  created  in  May,  1926,  as  the 
result  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference,  a 
postwar  organization  whose  purpose  was  to  coordinate  and  unite  the 
economic  interests  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  To  further 
the  sale  of  imperial  products,  the  board  was  allotted  £500,000  during 
its  first  year  and  £1,000,000  annually  thereafter.  The  greater  part 
of  these  sums  is  devoted  to  scientific  research  and  the  rest  spent  in 
economic  investigations  and  propaganda.  One  of  the  most  important 
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projects  of  the  board  is  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  agricultural 
experimental  stations  in  the  tropical  possessions  of  the  Empire.  The 
hoard’s  achievements  have  been  noteworthy,  and  its  plans  for  the 
future  will  bring  about  an  even  more  efficient  organization  of  colonial 
agricultural  departments. 

One  of  the  most  significant  activities  of  the  board  was  the  Imperial 
Conference  on  Agriculture,  which  met  in  London  from  October  4  to 
28,  1927,  and  which  recommended  not  only  the  creation  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  imperial  clearing  house  in  agri¬ 
cultural  matters,  but  also  the  foundation  of  suitable  institutions  for 
the  coordination  of  the  various  kinds  of  agricultural  research  carried 
on  within  the  Empire.  Another  conference  will  be  held  in  Australia 
in  1932. 

Besides  the  Imperial  Marketing  Board,  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  created  by  law  in  1925  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee,  to  promote  the  expansion  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  within  the  British  Empire.  The  institute  pub¬ 
lishes  a  quarterly  bulletin,  which  contains  a  report  of  research  and 
investigations  dealing  with  the  economic  life  of  the  Empire;  it  has 
also  issued  numerous  volumes  which,  taken  together,  form  a  survey 
and  inventory  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 

This  methodical  approach  to  the  problem  can  not  but  foster  the 
development  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  British  Empire;  it  assures 
them  a  great  advantage  in  the  competition  for  world  markets.  The 
same  systematic  measures  are  being  taken,  with  remarkable  success, 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  in  the  tropical  possessions  of  other 
European  nations  and  of  the  United  States. 

All  these  circumstances  lend  special  importance  to  the  coming 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal 
Industry.  For  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  countries 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  it  will  be  perhaps  the  most 
important  conference  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union. 


SIXTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CHILD  CONGRESS 


OF  ALL  the  congresses  in  which  delegates  of  the  countries 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  unite  to  deliberate  and 
take  action  looking  toward  national  and  international  welfare  none, 
perhaps,  awaken  more  sympathetic  interest  than  the  child  congresses, 
the  sixth  of  which  will  shortly  be  held  in  Lima  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  Peru.  The  first  of  this  series  took  place  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1916;  the  second  in  Montevideo,  in  1919;  the  third  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Brazilian  independence 
in  1922;  the  fourth  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1924.  The  following  rules 
and  regulations  '  have  been  issued  for  the  approaching  congress: 

Art.  1.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Child  Congress, 
which  met  in  Habana  in  December,  1927,  and  in  compliance  with  a  decree  of  the 
Peruvian  Government,  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Child  Congress  will  meet  in 
Lima  July  4  to  11,  1930. 

Art.  2.  The  Congress  will  be  composed  of  two  groups,  each  of  which  will  lx; 
divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows; 

Group  1.  Medical  questions  in  general; 

Section  1.  Medicine. 

Section  2.  Surgery. 

Section  3.  Public  health. 

Group  11.  Social  questions  in  general; 

Section  4.  Charities. 

Section  5.  Legislation. 

Section  6.  Education. 

Art.  3.  The  executive  committee  and  the  section  chairmen  and  secretaries 
will  be  in  charge  of  all  preliminary  arrangements.  Each  section  will  have  a  chair¬ 
man  and  two  secretaries. 

Art.  4.  Membership  in  the  congress  will  be  of  three  kinds — honorary,  official, 
and  associate. 

(a)  Honorary  members  will  be  those  so  designated  by  the  official  delegates  of 
the  countries  represented  in  the  congress. 

(6)  Official  members  will  include  the  delegates  of  the  countries  represented  in 
the  congress,  the  executive  committee,  and  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the 
national  organizing  committee. 

(c)  Associate  membership  will  be  open  to  all  persons  or  institutions  interested 
in  child  welfare.  Members  of  this  class  will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  1  Peruvian 
pound  gold  ($4.8665). 

Art.  5.  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and  French  will  be  the  official  languages 
of  the  congress. 

Art.  6.  All  members  of  the  congress  will  have  the  right  to  attend  the  various 
sessions,  to  present  papers  in  accordance  with  the  official  program,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  thereon,  each  member  being  limited  during  discussions  to 
one  jjeriod  of  five  minutes. 

Art.  7.  Participation  in  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  congress  and  in  voting  and 
discussion  will  be  limited  to  official  delegates  and  to  members  especially  authorized 
by  the  official  delegates  to  read  reports  or  papers. 

>  Translated  from  VI  Congruo  Panamericano  del  Nido,  Lima,  i-II  de  Julio  de  1990,  Boletin  No.  I, 
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(а)  The  opening  and  closing  sessions  will  be  formal. 

(б)  Plenary  sessions  will  be  those  of  all  members  of  the  congress.  Papers  on 
topics  selected  for  the  respective  sessions  will  be  read. 

(c)  .Administrative  sessions  will  be  those  held  by  the  executive  committee  and 
tlie  official  delegates  of  the  various  Governments  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
tlie  motions  and  resolutions  of  the  congress  before  submitting  them  to  the  approval 
of  the  congress. 

Art.  9.  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  a  person  represent¬ 
ing  him,  will  preside  at  the  preliminary  session,  which  will  be  devoted  to — 

(а)  Presentation  of  foreign  delegates. 

(б)  Election  of  the  permanent  executive  committee  of  the  congress. 

(c)  Designation  of  honorar}'  presidents  and  vice  presidents. 

id)  Election  of  chairmen,  vice  chairmen,  and  secretaries  for  the  various  sections. 

(e)  Selection  of  the  delegates  who  will  make  up  the  executive  committee,  one 
delegate  to  be  chosen  from  each  official  delegation. 

Art.  10.  The  executive  committee  of  the  congress  will  preside  at  the  formal 
inaugural  session.  At  this  session  the  president  will  welcome  the  official  dele¬ 
gations,  the  secretary -general  will  report  on  the  organization  of  the  congress,  and 
the  official  delegates  will  present  brief  messages  of  greeting  from  their  countries. 

The  congress  will  be  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  or  a  person 
representing  him. 

Art.  11.  The  chairmen  will  preside  over  all  sessions  of  their  respective  sections, 
but  vice  chairmen  may  take  turns  in  filling  this  office  in  any  of  the  sections  where 
this  is  found  desirable  and  suitable  arrangements  are  made. 

Art.  12.  Official  reports  will  be  read  during  the  respective  sessions  by  duly 
designated  reporting  delegates.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for  these  reports 
will  be  20  minutes,  but  the  reporting  delegate  will  be  entitled  to  another  period 
of  the  same  length  to  summarize  the  discussion. 

.Art.  13.  A  time  limit  of  10  minutes  will  be  placed  on  the  reading  of  all  papers 
presented  to  the  congress.  These  must  be  original,  and  should  reach  the  secre¬ 
tariat  before  June  15,  1930. 

.Art.  14.  The  executive  committee,  selected  from  the  official  delegates,  will 
deal  with  all  matters  not  touched  upon  in  these  rules  and  regulations.  It  will 
also  receive  the  conclusions  of  the  various  sections  for  incorporation  in  the  final 
act  containing  the  motions  and  resolutions  of  the  congress. 

Honorary  Committee 

Chairman. — His  Excellency  Augusto  B.  LeguIa,  President  of  Peru. 

Vice  chairmen. — Dr.  Pedro  Josi  Rada  y  Gamio,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Sofior  Alfredo  Mendiola,  Minister  of  Promotion;  Dr.  J.  MatIas  Le6n,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction. 


Executive  Committee 

Chairman. — Dr.  SebastiXn  Lorente,  Director  of  Public  Health  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood. 

Member. — Dr.  Romulo  Eyzagdirre,  chief  physician  of  the  National  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics  and  of  La  Recolcta  Child  Welfare  Clinic;  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Secretary  general. — Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Sold.^n,  director  of  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Institute;  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  Lima; 
and  permanent  secretary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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Organizing  Committee 

This  committee  is  composed  of  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  six  sections 
named  above.  The  cliairmen  are  as  follows:  Medicine,  Dr.  Enrioue  Leon 
GarcIa,  professor  of  jiediatrics  in  the  School  of  Medicine;  surgery,  Dr.  Con¬ 
stantino  J.  Carvallo,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  School  of  Medicine;  public 
health.  Dr.  Rodolfo  Neuhaus,  physician  of  the  San  Sebastidn  Health  Center; 
charities.  Dr.  Felipe  Chueca,  chief  physician  of  the  Ayacucho  Health  Center 
and  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  legislation.  Dr.  Augusto  PeSaloza, 
member  of  the  Chamlier  of  Deputies;  and  education.  Dr.  Albert  A.  Giesecke, 
Director  General  of  Public  Instruction,  commissioned. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


By  Laurence  Duggan  ‘ 

WHEN  the  treasuries  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  were 
filled  to  overflowing  by  the  great  prosperity  resulting  from  the 
World  War,  educators  and  statesmen  alike  began  to  plan  for  the 
expansion  and  further  development  of  their  respective  national  sys¬ 
tems  of  education.  With  economic  depression,  however,  came  the 
collapse  of  these  idealistic  schemes. 

Nevertheless,  the  formulation  of  these  plans  served  an  excellent 
purpose  by  sowing  the  seed  of  future  inquiry  into  the  educational 
needs  of  each  country.  Although  the  programs  that  had  been 
adopted  were  dropped  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  carry  them  out, 
educators  were  not  content  to  continue  the  old  systems  unchanged. 
As  a  result,  since  1922,  those  in  each  country  have  been  reexamining 
educational  organization  and  conditions,  with  the  idea  of  improving 
them  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit.  In  order  to  know  what  other 
countries  were  doing,  professors  and  students  were  sent  abroad,  some 
to  the  United  States,  some  to  Europe,  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
and  use  new  methods  upon  their  return  in  so  far  as  practicable. 
The  constant  investigation  into  and  improvement  in  Latin  American 
educational  practice  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  stimulus  provided 
by  returned  professors  and  students. 

An  evident  reflection  of  this  intelligent  interest  in  education  is 
the  heightened  activity  of  educational  associations.  Teaching, 
especially  in  the  elementary  school,  has  never  been  regarded  as  a 
profession  for  men  and  women  of  equal  importance  with  other  high 
vocations,  partly  because  of  the  small  salaries  offered.  The  secondary 
school  and  university  professors  have  almost  always  been  men  who 
had  remunerative  occupations  other  than  teaching.  Indeed,  they 

>  Last  year  Mr.  Duggan  visited  several  South  American  countries  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education. 
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often  gave  courses  not  so  much  for  the  slight  compensation  as  for 
the  social  prestige  attaching  to  the  higher  teaching  categories.  Full¬ 
time  teachers  have  been  common  only  in  the  normal  and  primary 
schools,  where  a  career  w'as  hardly  possible.  The  associations  of 
education  now  serve  to  bring  together  all  those  engaged  in  teaching, 
whether  full  time  or  part  time,  giving  a  dignity  to  the  profession 
which  it  never  had  before.  In  the  future  one  can  imagine  the 
associations  e.xerting  considerable  influence  in  raising  the  standards 
of  teaching  so  that  it  can  rank  as  a  real  profession,  and  in  securing 
higher  salaries.  Many  associations  are  publishing  magazines  on 
education,  which  bring  to  the  large  body  of  teachers  the  ideas  of  the 
finest  educators  in  the  country  and  in  the  world. 

The  steady  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislative  authorities 
has  produced  many  changes  in  the  educational  field.  The  problem 
which  is  most  acute  throughout  all  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics 
is  rural  education,  which  in  some  of  them  is  ine.xtricably  involved 
with  the  Indian  question.  For  many  years,  there  as  in  the  United 
States,  education  was  considered  as  the  process  of  handing  down 
culture  from  generation  to  generation.  Only  the  upper  strata  of 
society  were  equipped  to  receive  and  in  turn  transmit  this  culture 
to  succeeding  generations.  Education  as  a  vital  and  living  thing, 
in  which  everybody  participated,  w'as  unknow'n.  Almost  abruptly 
Latin  American  leaders  in  every  field  of  work  have  realized  that  the 
future  development  of  their  country  depends  upon  the  sharing  of  all 
advantages  with  the  other  classes  of  the  population,  particularly 
the  Indians,  where  these  are  numerous. 

In  Latin  American  cities  there  are  many  excellent  vocational  schools 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  middle-class  fathers.  In  Mexico,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Prof.  Mois4s  Saenz,  most  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  rural  schools.^  There  the  word  education  is 
applied  in  its  broadest  sense.  These  schools  are  as  much  interested 
in  teaching  the  elements  of  hygienic  living  and  of  productive  agri¬ 
culture  as  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table.  In  Ecuador  a 
proposal  has  been  made  which  would  involve  the  confiscation  of 
unused  land,  the  establishment  of  small  government  farms  where  the 
Indians  can  learn  modern  methods,  and  the  parceling  out  of  this  land 
to  Indians  as  they  finish  a  course  of  instruction.  In  Chile  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  recently  appropriated  funds  and  signed  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  651  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
Argentina  and  in  Brazil  the  federal  government  has  undertaken  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  governments  in  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  rural  schools. 


■See  Newer  Aipecte  of  Kducation  in  Mexico,  by  Professor  S&enz,  Bulletin  or  the  Pan  American 
Union,  September,  1920. 
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In  teaching  methods  the  most  recent  trend  is  toward  the  Decroly 
system.  In  Bolivia,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  the  educational 
authorities  have  either  sent  teachers  abroad  to  learn  the  principles  of 
this  system  or  have  brought  over  on  contract  foreigners,  usually 
Belgians,  to  demonstrate  the  system  and  teach  it  to  others.  In  all 
of  the  above-mentioned  countries  the  writer  visited  schools  and 
observed  children  being  taught  by  this  method.  In  Chile  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  not  been  content  \^'ith  trying  one  new  method  alone. 
In  Santiago  a  school,  started  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lucy  Wilson, 
is  now  w'orking  on  the  Dalton  plan. 

The  investigation  into  the  educational  system  has  not  left  the 
university  untouched.  The  university  of  the  United  States,  com¬ 
posed  of  undergraduate  colleges  and  graduate  schools,  is  a  type  non¬ 
existent  in  Latin  America.  Not  only  the  physical  centralization  of 
buildings  about  a  campus,  but  the  concentration  of  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  president  and  a  board  of  trustees,  has  called  forth 
critical  study  by  those  interested  in  the  Latin  American  university, 
characterized  by  its  loosely  knit  group  of  professional  schools,  often 
located  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  and  its  part-time  teaching 
faculty.  It  is  therefore  noteworthy  that  the  University  of  La  Paz 
is  discussing  the  possibility  of  securing  a  tract  of  land  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  upon  which  can  be  grouped  the  buildings  of  a  new 
university. 

Nearer  to  realization  is  the  University  of  Minas  Geraes  at  Bello 
Horizonte,  Brazil.  In  September,  1927,  the  four  colleges  of  the  city 
of  Bello  Horizonte,  which  were  private  but  enjoyed  government 
recognition  and  support,  united  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  uni¬ 
versity.  The  State  government  donated  125  acres  of  land  for  a 
campus.  The  present  plans  call  for  a  plant  w'hich  will  cost  about 
$36,000,000,  of  which  about  one-fourth  has  already  been  raised.  The 
remaining  funds  will  come  from  internal  bonds.  Besides  the  usual 
colleges,  the  university  will  have  a  department  of  psychology  and  a 
school  of  education.  The  rector  (president)  of  the  university  will 
have  a  freedom  from  either  federal  or  State  government  control  that 
heretofore  has  not  e.xisted.  The  President  of  the  State  will  select 
the  incumbent  from  a  list  of  three  names,  draw'n  up  by  a  joint  council 
of  professors  and  students. 

In  Chile  plans  for  the  Jos4  Miguel  Carrera  University  are  progress¬ 
ing  nicely.  The  estate  of  about  $8,000,000  left  by  Seilor  Federico 
Santa-Maria  will  be  used  to  build  and  endow'  this  institution,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  college  of  engineering  and  a  vocational  school.  Already 
a  site  has  been  selected  at  Vina  del  Mar,  near  Valparaiso,  and 
preliminary  grading  begun.  The  idea  of  this  bequest  is  to  open  to 
boys  with  no  means  the  way  to  learn  a  trade  and,  if  they  are  talented 
enough,  to  study  engineering.  Boys  will  compete  for  entrance  to 
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the  vocational  school  and  later  to  the  College  of  Engineering.  Prof. 
Karl  Hermann  Landien  of  the  Superior  Technical  School  of  Stettin, 
Germany,  will  be  president  of  the  university. 

In  conclusion,  mention  may  be  made  of  two  especially  significant 
contacts  made  by  Latin  American  students  sent  abroad  to  observe 
foreign  methods  of  education. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Ignacia  Guimaraes,  who  had  previously 
held  a  fellowship  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  four 
Brazilian  girls  from  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  studied  various  phases 
of  normal-school  education  at  the  same  institution.  These  girls  are 
the  nucleus  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  new  advanced  school,  organized 
to  continue  the  professional  education  of  graduates  of  the  normal 
school.  Every  year  75  teachers  are  selected  from  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  for  a  2-year  course,  during  which  time  they  receive  full  pay 
Originally  four  foreigners,  including  Dr.  Theodore  Simon,  were 
engaged  to  set  up  this  school.  Soon  all  will  have  departed,  e.xcept 
Madame  Antipoff,  of  the  Institut  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  four 
Brazilian  girls  who  studied  at  Teachers  College  have  a  great  influence 
in  the  school,  one  being  assistant  director.  They  have  shown  a 
rare  judgment  in  adapting  North  American  theories  to  local  conditions. 
This  school,  being  in  reality  a  superior  normal  school,  deserves  close 
observation.  If  it  succeeds  it  may  be  the  basis  for  imitation  in 
other  States. 

At  the  Univei-sity  of  Concepcibn,  Chile,  the  School  of  Education  is 
functioning  in  a  way  different  from  most  other  teachers’  colleges. 
The  director  of  this  school.  Dr.  Samuel  Zenteno,  has  a  personality 
rare  in  any  land,  combining  a  fiery  enthusiasm  with  practicality. 
Although  he  has  never  visited  the  United  States,  he  understands  its 
educational  system  well.  In  his  institution  he  is  attempting  to  apply 
the  theory  of  education  as  stated  by  Prof.  John  Dewey.  Two  unusual 
departments  are  a  children’s  school  and  a  department  of  vocational 
guidance  and  psychopedagogic  consultation.  The  former  is  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Corina  Vargas,  who  studied  for  three  years  at 
Teachers  College.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  is  to  ascertain  the 
special  aptitudes  of  pupils  in  order  to  help  them  choose  the  proper 
vocation. 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  to  enumerate  instances  of  the  quick¬ 
ened  educational  outlook  in  the  Republics  to  the  south  of  us,  so 
evident  in  this  country  also.  The  simple  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  this  year  over  1,100  Latin  American  students  is  an 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  members  of  the  younger  generation  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  their  training  in  a  new  environment,  while  recent  changes 
in  the  educational  system  of  each  country  are  clear  indications  of  the 
desire  of  both  educators  and  legislators  to  extend  the  educational 
horizon. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ELECT  OF  MEXICO  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

During  bis  recent  visit  to  Washington,  Seflor  Don  Pasrual  Ortiz  Rubio,  President  Elect  of  Mexico,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  reception  following  a  special  meeting  of 

the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
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Special  session  in  honor  of  President  Elect  of  Mexico. — On  December 
26,  1929,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  held  a 
special  session  followed  by  a  reception  at  five  o’clock  in  honor  of  the 
President  Elect  of  Mexico,  Senor  Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  President  Elect  was 
greeted  by  a  fanfare  and  the  national  anthem  of  Mexico,  played  by 
the  United  States  Marine  Band.  He  was  escorted  to  the  Governing 
Board  room  by  a  special  committee  of  the  board,  consisting  of  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde;  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  J.  Varela;  and  the  Charge 
d ’Affaires  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Julian  Enciso. 

In  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  addressed  the  President  Elect  in 
Spanish,  speaking  in  substance  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  Elect: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  I  am 
privileged  to  extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  of  the  board,  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  you  of 
the  deep  and  warm  feeling  of  friendship  which  we  all  have  for  your  great  country. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  its  organization,  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
enjoyed  the  constant  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  Government  and  the 
|)eople  of  Mexico.  The  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
held  at  Mexico  City  in  1901,  was  one  of  the  most  important  international  gather¬ 
ings  ever  held  on  the  .American  Continent. 

Your  able  representative  on  the  Governing  Board,  the  Hon.  Manuel  C.  T611ez, 
has  spared  no  effort  to  further  the  work  of  the  Union.  We  are  grateful  to  you 
for  the  cooperation  which  Mexico  has  given  to  the  Union  in  the  past,  and  we  are 
certain  that  this  cooperation  will  be  equally  fruitful  in  the  future. 

I  am  certain  that  I  am  expressing  what  is  in  the  minds  of  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  wish  you  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the  great  work  which  you  are 
soon  to  undertake  and  combine  therewith  the  warmest  wishes  for  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  Mexican  people. 
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Replying  to  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President 
Elect  of  Mexico  spoke  as  follows; 

Mr.  Ch.\ikmax  and  Me.mbers  of  the  Governing  Board: 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  honor  done  my  country  through  me  and 
I  thank  you  sincerely  for  this  cordial  reception. 

Mexico,  with  all  the  American  Republics,  desires  whole-heartedly  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  may  enjoy  continued  prosperity  and  increasing  success 
in  the  future.  Sr.  Manuel  C.  Tdllez,  representative  of  Mexico  on  the  Governing 
Board,  faithfully  interprets  this  desire  of  tlie  Mexican  Government  and  people 
to  cooperate  in  making  the  recommendations  of  the  Pan  American  Union  fruitful 
of  benefits  to  our  America. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  my  thanks  for  the  expressions  of  friendliness  and  good 
wishes  which  your  chairman  extended  in  the  name  of  the  Governing  Board, 
and  to  assure  you  once  more  of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  Government  and 
l>eople  of  Mexico  contribute  to  the  union  of  all  America. 

Xew  building. — Formal  announcement  was  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  January  3,  1930, 
of  the  approval  by  Congress  of  the  joint  resolution  granting  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  the  plot  of  land  lying  betw’een  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Streets,  Virginia  Avenue  and  B  Street  Northw'est,  just 
west  of  the  property  already  owned  by  the  Union,  for  the  erection  of 
an  office  building  made  necessary  by  rapidly  expanding  activities. 
At  the  same  time  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  w'ere  informed 
by  the  chairman  that  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  had 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $200,000  to  be  utilized  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  its  proposed  construction  program  and  that  an  additional 
sum  of  $300,000  dollars  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  made  available  to  the  Pan  American  Union  provided  the 
Union  begins  such  construction  before  October  30,  1930.  With  the 
grant  of  the  new  site,  which  is  in  substitution  for  the  land  previously 
authorized  by  Congress,  but  which  w'as  considered  too  small  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  for  the  type  of  building  proposed  to  be  erected, 
steps  will  now  be  taken  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  prepare  plans 
to  fit  the  new^  plot  of  ground  and  to  undertake  construction  work  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Action  on  Pan  American  Conjerences  and  Congresses. — The  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  took  definite  action  on  resolutions  of  the  Second  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Highw’ay  Congress  entrusting  specific  functions  to  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union.  It  was  agreed  that  in  cooperation  with  the  Pan  American 
Confederation  for  Highway  Education  a  study  should  be  undertaken 
of  the  system  of  highway  warning  and  direction  signs  at  present  in  use 
in  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent,  and  that  on  the  basis  of 
such  a  study  an  international  code  of  highway  signs  be  prepared.  In 
the  consideration  of  the  draft  convention  on  the  international  regula¬ 
tion  of  automotive  traffic  it  was  further  agreed  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Sixth  International  Highway  Congress,  to  meet  at  Washington  in 
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October,  1930,  a  special  Pan  American  session  should  be  arranged  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  signing 
a  specific  convention  incorporating  principles  relating  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  automotive  traffic. 

The  Governing  Board  also  approved  the  program  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  of  Municipalities  which  will  meet  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in 
1931,  following  a  preparatory  meeting  in  the  city  of  Boston  some  time 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  action  to  be  taken  on  the  conclusions  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  final  act  of  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities. 

A  volume  containing  documentary  material  on  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Animal  Industry  w'as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  for  the  information  of  the  members  and  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  their  respective  governments  and  to  the  National  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Agricultural  Cooperation.  (See  p.  149  for  article  on  this 
Conference). 

The  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  who  was  invited  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba  to  attend  the  Inter-American  Conference  of  Rectors, 
Deans,  and  Educators  and  the  Inter-American  Bibliographic  Com¬ 
mission  to  meet  at  Habana  in  February,  was  authorized  to  do  so  if 
he  should  find  it  possible.  Similar  invitations  were  extended  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  for  the  Conference 
of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators,  and  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Bibliographic 
Commission,  and  both  officials  were  authorized  to  attend  their  respec¬ 
tive  meetings. 

Execution  of  conventions  and  resolutions  of  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States. — For  the  infoimation  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  the  Director  General  submitted  a  detailed  report  on  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Pan  American  Union  in  giving  effect  to  the  conventions 
and  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States. 

Historical,  demographic,  ethnological,  and  migratory  problems. — The 
Governing  Board  authorized  the  Director  General  to  cooperate  with 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  in  the  scientific  investigation 
to  be  undertaken  by  that  body  of  the  historical,  demographic,  ethno¬ 
logical,  and  migratory  problems  of  the  human  groups  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Resolutions. — A  resolution  of  sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Senor  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  former  Ambassador  of  Peru  and 
former  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
was  adopted. 
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GUATEMALAN  COMMISSION  TO  THE  IIONDURAN-QUATEMALAN  BOUNDARY 

CONFERENCE 

Seated:  Seftor  Dr.  Carlos  Salazar,  delegate;  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Guatemala  in  Washington, 
Dr.  Adri&n  Recinos.  Standing:  Seftor  Dr.  Eugenio  Silva  Pefta,  delegate;  the  Directo.*  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe;  Senor  Don  Carlos  Salazar,  Jr.,  honorary  secretary  of  the  dele¬ 
gation 


Resolutions  were  also  passed  associating  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  the  celebration  commemorating  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Founding  of  the  University  of  Habana,  and  thanking  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  Penfield  for  a  collection  of  books  on  Latin  America  presented  to 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Library. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 

Peruvian  guests. — The  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  tendered  a 
luncheon,  early  in  December,  in  honor  of  the  delegate  of  Peru  to  the 
International  Conference  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and 
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HONDURAN  COMMISSION  TO  THE  IIONDURAN-QUATEMALAN  BOUNDARY  CON 

FERENCE 

Seated;  Sefior  Dr.  Mariano  VAsquez.  delegate;  Ilia  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Honduras  in  Washington, 
Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta.  Standing:  Sefior  I)r.  Carlos  A.  Perdomo,  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Honduras; 
Sefior  Don  Filix  Canales  Salazar,  secretary  of  the  delegation;  SeAor  Don  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valli 
Secretary  of  the  Delegation;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe 

Arbitration,  Dr.  Victor  Mailrtua,  and  Madame  Maiirtua,  prior  to 
their  departure  for  Lima.  His  E.xcellency  the  Ambassador  of  Peru, 
Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  was  also  a  guest  of  honor. 

Distinguished  visitors. — Among  the  visitors  w'elcomed  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  during  the  latter  part  of  December  and  early  January 
were : 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Habana,  Dr.  Miguel  Mariano  G6mez,  and 
Senora  de  G6mez,  accompanied  by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
Cuba  and  Senora  de  Ferrara; 
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His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Habana  and  Sodora  de  Oumez,  apcom(>anie<l  by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador 
of  Cuba  in  Washington  and  Sefiora  de  Ferrara,  were  recent  visitors  to  the  Pan  American  Union.  Seate<l; 
I,,eft  to  right,  Sefiora  de  Oomez  and  Sefiora  de  Ferrara.  Standing:  Dr.  Miguel  Mariano  Oomez,  Dr. 
Orestes  Ferrara  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe 


His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  Mexico,  Dr.  Pedro 
Ijetelier,  and  Sefiora  de  Letelier,  with  their  sons,  Don  Pedro  and  Don 
Jorge,  and  daughter.  Dona  Blanca,  accompanied  by  His  Excellency 
the  Ambassador  of  Chile  at  Washington,  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Davila,  and 
Senor  Don  Manuel  Valdds,  Secretary  of  the  Chilean  Embassy; 

Gen.  Manuel  T.  Quinones  and  Capt.  Benjamin  Mendez,  members  of 
the  Colombian  Commission  on  Military  Aviation,  who  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Enrique 
Olay  a; 
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The  Commission  of  Guatemala  to  the  Guatemalan-Honduran 
Boundary  Conference  (which  convened  on  January  20,  1930);  Dr. 
Carlos  Salazar,  Delegate;  Dr.  Eugenio  Silva  Pena,  Delegate;  and 
Sefior  Don  Carlos  Salazar,  jr..  Honorary  Secretary,  accompanied  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Guatemala  at  Washington,  Dr. 
Adrian  Recinos; 

The  Commission  of  Honduras  to  the  Conference:  Dr.  Mariano 
Vasquez,  Delegate;  Dr.  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  Secretary;  and  Dr, 
Felix  Canales  Salazar,  Secretary,  accompanied  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Minister  of  Honduras  at  Washington,  Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta;  and 

Sr.  Dr.  Luis  Galdames,  Professor  at  the  Institute  Pedagogico, 
University  of  Chile,  and  author  of  a  standard  textbook  on  Chilean 
history. 

Address  delivered. — The  Director  General  delivered  an  address  on 
The  Influences  Aflecting  the  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Countries  of  Latin  America  at  the  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

University  distinction. — On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  centenary 
celebration  of  the  University  of  Arequipa,  Peru,  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  voted  to  make  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  an  honorarx^  member  of  that  body,  as  “a  tribute 
to  his  valuable  contributions  to  present-day  culture,  his  example  to 
students,  and  his  active  labors  as  an  internationalist.” 

THE  COUNSELLOR’S  OFFICE 

Pan  American  Concerts. — The  forty-ninth  concert  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  music  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  take 
place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  in  April,  the  exact  date  to  be  selected. 
This  program,  which  will  be  broadcast  over  the  red  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  will  be  simultaneously  transmitted  to  the 
other  American  Republics  by  the  International  General  Electric  Co., 
over  its  two  short-wave  channels. 

At  the  forty-eighth  concert,  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
December  30,  1929,  a  number  of  selections  on  the  program  received 
their  premiere.  These  were;  Recuerdos  de  Espaha,  by  Alberto  M. 
Alvarado,  of  Mexico;  Serenade  Guarany,  by  Fernando  Centuribn,  of 
Paraguay;  two  numbers  by  Justin  Elie,  of  Haiti,  Rumba  and  Dance 
and  Ritiuil — all  of  which  were  played  by  the  United  Service  Orchestra; 
and  FuS  una  Ola  del  Mar,  a  song  by  Daniel  Robles,  of  Peru,  rendered 
by  Mme.  Marguerite  d’Alvarez,  who  was  the  guest  artist  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  consummate  artistry 
displayed  by  the  Peruvian  contralto  in  her  beautiful  songs  was  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  largo  and  distinguished  audience,  including  the  music 
critics  of  Washington.  As  usual,  the  band  and  its  soloists  gave  an 
excellent  rendition  of  their  numbers. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVISER’S  OFFICE 

Information  Jor  tourists. — In  connection  with  cruises  to  the  Caribbean 
Republics,  which  several  steamship  companies  are  operating  from 
eastern  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  office  has  been  called  on  for 
many  of  its  sightseeing  booklets.  The  latest  request  for  such  material 
comes  from  New  England  business  men,  a  delegation  of  whom  are 
visiting  the  tropical  Americas  this  winter.  The  office  has  also  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New'  York, 
which  is  arranging  a  tour  of  Mexico.  Members  of  this  party  have 
been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Elect 
Ortiz  Rubio. 

New  publications. — This  office,  which  edits  series  of  booklets  on  the 
American  nations  and  on  American  cities,  has  recently  sent  to  press 
a  booklet  on  Paraguay  which  will  be  available  for  distribution  by 
February  1.  A  new'  booklet  on  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  w'ill  also  be  ready 
for  distribution  within  a  short  time. 

Mennonite  colonization  in  Paraguay. — Among  the  visitors  to  the 
office  w'as  Prof.  Harold  Bender,  of  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Indiana. 
Professor  Bender  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Committee,  which  is  investigating  the  possibilities  of  largely 
increasing  the  colony  in  Paraguay.  It  is  also  probable,  according  to 
Professor  Bender,  that  a  number  of  Mennonites  now  in  Germany  w'ill 
emigrate  to  the  Paraguayan  settlements. 

STATISTICAL  DIVISION 

Reports  on  Foreign  Trade. — The  Statistical  Div'sion  has  prepared 
and  published  reports  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  Paraguay,  which  were  compiled  from  the  following 
official  publications,  recently  received: 

Commercio  Exterior  do  Brasil,  Janeiro  a  Dezembro,  1927-1928. 

Informe  yCuadros  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Aduanas  de  Guatemala,  1927  y  1928. 

Report  of  the  Nicaraguan  Collector  General  of  Ctistoms  and  High  Commission 
for  1928. 

Boletin  Trimestral  de  Estadistica  de  la  Repuhlica  del  Paraguay,  Enero  a  Diciembre 
de  1928. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sr.  Coll  Pacheco,  Chief  Statistician  of  the 
Venezuelan  Treasury  Department  and  Delegate  on  the  part  of  his 
Government  to  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Pro¬ 
cedure  and  Port  Formalities,  which  recently  met  in  the  Pan  American 
Union,  a  copy  of  Estadistica  Mercantil  y  Maritima  de  Venezuela 
(Semestre  de  Julio  a  Diciembre,  1928)  was  received  by  the  Union, 
thus  enabling  the  Statistical  Division  to  complete  the  review'  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Venezuela  for  1928. 

The  General  Survey  of  Latin  American  Foreign  Trade  for  1928  will 
be  published  in  next  month’s  issue  of  the  Bulletin  and  also  in  pam- 
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phlet  form.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  because  of  tardiness  in  the 
receipt  of  official  data  there  has  been  unusual  delay  in  the  completion 
of  the  1928  survey.  Copies  of  this,  as  of  the  trade  reviews  of  the 
individual  Latin  American  Republics,  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Memoranda  on  special  subjects. — The  division  continues  to  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  its  time  to  the  preparation  of  memoranda  on  special 
subjects  for  use  of  officials  of  the  Pan  American  Union  or  in  answer  to 
specific  inquiries  from  correspondents.  Among  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  topics  upon  which  data  were  lately  assembled,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  The  racial  composition  of  the  population  of 
certain  countries;  amount  of  petroleum  production  and  exports,  and 
taxes  thereon,  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  Argentina,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and 
Colombia  for  the  years  1921  to  1928,  inclusive;  and  the  market  in 
Argentina  for  all-silk  drapery  and  upholstery  materials. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

The  librarian  is  making  arrangements  to  complete  a  revision  of  all 
catalogue  cards,  concluding  the  work  of  changing  the  former  system 
of  classification  to  that  approved  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
task  will  involve  handling  a  large  portion  of  the  Library’s  300,000 
cards. 

During  the  past  month  the  Library  has  received  the  following  new 
magazines: 

El  Indio.  Biweekly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Peruvian  indigenes.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  Calle  Juan  Pablo  600,  Lima,  Peru.  Aflo  1,  No.  1,  November  1,  1929. 

12  p. 

La  Revisla  de  la  Universidad.  Published  by  the  University  of  Habana.  Dr. 
Octavio  Averhoff,  rector,  Habana,  Cuba.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  December,  1929.  118 

p.  illus. 

Boletin  de  .igricultura.  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Promo¬ 
tion  [of  the  Department  of  Antioquial.  Published  in  Medellin,  Colombia.  Afio 
1,  No.  1,  November,  1929.  33  p. 

Among  the  613  books  and  pamphlets  received  in  the  Library  during 
the  past  month  were  many  interesting  publications  in  English,  the 
titles  of  which  have  appeared  in  a  number  of  American  journals. 
The  following  in  French  and  Spanish  will  be  mentioned  especially 
for  those  persons  interested  in  following  Latin  American  literature : 

La  codification  da  droit  des  gens  et  les  conferences  des  juristes  amiricains.  Par 
Abel  Nicolas  L6ger.  Port-au-Prince,  Aug.  A.  H6raux,  1929.  375  p.  12°. 

Histoire  de  V Amirique  Espagnole  depuis  les  origines  jusqu’a  nos  jours.  Par 
Jean  Toussaint  Vertrans  .  .  .  Paris,  Editions  Spes,  1929.  2  v.  8°. 

L’ Argentine  au  travail.  Par  Georges  Lafond.  Paris,  Editions  Pierre  Roger, 
1929.  320  p.  8°.  Illus.  map. 

Folklore  de  la  antigua  provincia  de  Colchagua.  Por  Rebeca  Romdn  Guerrero. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Impreuta  Cervantes,  1929.  239  p.  8°. 
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Nuevo  codigo  del  trabajo.  Doctrina,  legislaci6n,  jurisprudencia,  bases  para  la 
futura  legislacidn  social  de  Bolivia.  Por  Demetrio  Carrasco.  La  Paz,  Imp. 

“  Atcnca”  de  Crespi  Hnos.,  1929.  378  p.  8°, 

El  Centauro  de  Ybycui.  Vida  heroica  del  General  Bernardino  Caballero  en  la 
Guerra  del  Paraguay.  Por  Juan  E.  O’Leary.  Paris,  I^e  Livrc  Libre,  1929. 
4.55  p.  12°. 

Colinas  inspiradns.  Juana  de  Ibarbourou;  Ro.salina  Coelho;  Teresa  de  la  Parra; 
Rosario  Sansores;  Gabriela  Mistral.  Por  L.  E.  Nieto  Caballero.  Bogotd, 
Editorial  Minerva,  1929.  135  p.  12°. 

Los  indios  pampas.  Por  Rdmulo  Mufiiz.  Buenos  .Vires,  Editorial  La  Facultad, 
1929.  279  p. 

Ilisloria  docutneulada  de  la  conspiracion  dc  los  soles  y  rayos  de  Bolivar.  Por  el 
Doctor  Roque  E.  Garrigo.  La  Habana,  Imprenta  “Siglo  XX,”  1929.  2  vols. 
plates.  4°.  (Publication  of  the  Cuban  .Academy  of  History.) 

Desde  el  mar  hasla  la  selva.  Lima,  Touring  Club  Peruano-Lima,  1929.  119  p. 
illus.  nar.  8°.  (.V  guide  book.) 

Como  si  fuera  hoy.  Recuerdos  de  la  revolucidn  de  1891.  Por  Enrique  O. 
Barbosa.  Santiago,  Imp.  Santiago,  1929.  194,  ex  p.  illus.  8°. 

La  orden  del  Liberlador  y  la  condecoracion  del  Busto  del  Liberlador.  .  .  Estudio 
histdrico  seguido  de  notas  y  comentarios.  .  .Por  D.  Simdn  Planas-Sudrez. 
(Lisboa,  Iraprensa  Libanio  da  Silva,  1923).  220  p.  12°.  (No.  86  of  a  limited  edition 
of  300  copies.) 

La  red  nacional  de  carreteras.  Por  el  Ingo.  Ernesto  Diez  Canseco.  Segunda 
edicidn  ampliada  y  completada  por  el  Ingo.  J.  F.  Aguilar  Revoredo.  Lima, 
Imprenta  Torres  Aguirre,  1929.  227  p.  fold.  map.  illus.  8°. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAl.  COOPERATION 

Technical  Advisory  Committee. — A  meeting  of  the  Technical  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  of  which 
Dr.  J.  C.  Merriam  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  is  chairman,  w'as  held 
on  January  8.  A  report  concerning  the  interchange  of  professors  and 
students  prepared  hy  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  of  New  York  was  presented,  and  several 
recommendations  were  made  by  the  group  relative  to  proposed  lines 
along  which  the  division  should  work. 

Recent  visitors. — Among  the  recent  visitors  to  the  division  mention 
is  made  of  the  following;  Mr.  Calvin  W.  Rice  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  who  called  in  connection  with  plans  for  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Society;  Miss  Fletcher  Ryan  Wickham, 
founder  of  the  “Pan  American  League,”  composed  of  students  of 
Spanish  in  high  schools  of  Dallas  and  some  other  cities;  Miss  Raquel 
Ahumada,  a  Chilean  student-assistant  at  Vassar  College  who  will 
teach  this  semester  at  George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Mr.  Moists  Gabay  of  Argentina,  who  is  studying  aeronautics 
at  Yale  University  on  a  fellowship  offered  by  the  United  States 
Universities  Club  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Duggan  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  of  New  York,  who  called  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Latin  American  Avork  of  the  Institute. 


INIERNATIONAL  TREATIES 
and  RELAHONS 

BRAZIL-PARAGUAY 

Boundaky  treaty. — The  treaty  fixing  the  boundary  line  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Apa  River  and  Bahia  Negra,  which  was  signed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  21,  1927,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  was  approved  by  the  Paraguayan  Congress  in  Law  No. 
1103,  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  October  21,  1929. 
This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Brazilian  Congress  on  January  10, 
1928.  {Diario  Oficial,  Asuncion,  October  21,  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  on  Private  International  Law. — President  Gon¬ 
zalez  Vlquez  issued  a  decree  on  November  1, 1929,  approving  the  Pan 
American  Convention  on  Private  International  Law’  signed  with 
reservations  by  the  Costa  Rican  delegates  to  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  February  20,  1928.  This  convention 
was  ratified  by  Congress  on  December  13,  1928.  {La  Gaceta,  San 
Jose,  November  15,  1929.) 


MEXICO 


A  NEW’  PENAL  CODE. — On  December  15,  1929,  a  new  penal  code 
went  into  effect  in  the  Federal  District  (which  includes  Mexico  City) 
and  in  the  Territories.  This  code,  upon  which  individual  States  will 
perhaps  model  future  laws,  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  in  virtue  of  special  authority  granted  by  Congress.  Some  of  its 
provisions  are  based  upon  new’  conceptions,  and  show’  radical  de¬ 
partures  from  established  principles.  A  new’  code  of  penal  procedure 
was  promulgated  at  the  same  time.  [Diario  Oficial,  Mexico  City, 
October  5  and  7,  1929.) 
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NICARAGUA 

General  Bureau  of  Statistics. — According  to  press  reports,  the 
President  of  Nicaragua  is  about  to  establish  a  General  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  the  National  Palace  at  Managua.  One  of  the  duties  of 
this  office  will  be  to  gather  information  which  will  facilitate  the 
answering  of  questions  related  to  the  laws,  resolutions,  and  decrees 
issued  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  To  this  end  a  law  library 
and  other  facilities  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  bureau 
will  also  be  established.  The  necessary  appropriations  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  bureau  and  its  subdivisions  have  been  inserted  in  the 
budget  which  will  be  presented  to  Congress  during  its  ne.xt  session. 

Managua  changes  its  form  of  government. — The  President  of 
Nicaragua  issued  a  decree  on  October  31,  1929,  providing  that  there¬ 
after  the  government  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  who  will  delegate  this  power  to  a  committee 
of  three  appointed  to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  new  board  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  former  municipal¬ 
ity  of  Managua,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  National  District. 

The  President  states  that  the  object  of  the  decree  is  to  give  Mana¬ 
gua  a  modern  form  of  government  which  will  make  possible  the  effi¬ 
cient  administration  of  revenue,  and  the  execution  of  such  public 
improvements  as  the  paving  of  streets,  the  nationalization  of  the  light 
and  water  services,  and  the  construction  of  hygienic  dwellings  for 
laborers.  {El  Diario  Nicaragiiense,  Granada,  November  3,  1929.) 


ARGENTINA 


Agricultural  and  cattle  shows. — The  Provincial  Cattle,  Agri¬ 
cultural,  and  Industrial  Exposition  was  opened  September  28,  1929, 
in  Santa  Fe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Society  of  Santa  Fe. 

September  29,  1929,  was  the  date  of  the  opening  in  Cordoba,  of 
the  Sixth  Exposition  of  Farm  Products,  promoted  by  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. 

On  September  30,  1929,  in  Gualeguay,  in  the  Province  of  Entre 
Rios,  the  local  rural  society  arranged  a  better  cattle  contest. 

The  National  Stock  Show,  considered  the  second  most  important 
in  the  Nation,  opened  October  2,  1929,  in  Curuzu-Cuatia. 
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On  October  5,  1929,  the  Annual  Stock  Show  was  opened  in  Con¬ 
cordia,  in  the  Province  of  Parana,  under  the  auspices  of  the  rural 
society  of  that  city. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Agricultural  and  Stock  Exposition,  organized  by 
the  Rural  Society  of  Cordoba,  took  place  on  October  7,  1929,  in  Villa 
Maria,  in  the  Province  cf  Cordoba.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  29,  and  30,  October  1,  2,  and  6,  1929.) 

New  abattoir. — The  new  cooperative  abattoir  and  salting  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Stockraisers’  Association  of  Concordia  has  recently 
been  finished.  The  new  abattoir  fills  the  long-felt  need  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  plant  that  would  enable  members  to  market  all  the 
products  and  by-products  of  the  stock  industry.  The  slaughterhouse 
has  the  most  modern  equipment;  it  includes  sections  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  canned  and  dried  meat  and  extracts,  and  a  plant  for  the  refrig¬ 
eration  of  animal  and  vegetable  products.  The  new  abattoir  can 
handle  1,200  head  of  cattle  and  3,000  sheep  daily.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  October  10,  1929.) 

Regulation  of  agricultural  labor. — A  bill  to  regulate  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  has  been  introduced  in  Congress.  If  it  becomes  law, 
the  maximum  number  of  working  hours  for  rural  laborers  will  be 
60  per  week  for  adults,  and  48  for  those  under  18  years.  Laborers 
will  have  the  right  to  demand  nourishing  and  sufficient  food,  sanitary 
living  quarters,  a  weekly  rest  of  12  hours,  and  adequate  attention  in 
case  of  illness.  {Boletln  del  Museo  Social  Argentino,  Buenos  Aires, 
August,  1929.) 

Production  of  vegetable  oils  in  1928. — Vegetable  oil  factories 
produced  29,165,941  kilograms  (1  kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of 
oil  in  1928,  making  use  of  136,170  tons  of  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
with  a  yield  of  21.4  per  cent.  These  totals  show  a  30  per  cent 
increase  over  those  of  1923.  Of  the  above  total,  16,009,300  kilo¬ 
grams  were  peanut  oil;  3,635,435,  cottonseed  oil;  800,000,  spurge  oil; 
and  3,203,514,  turnip  oil.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  October  18, 
1929.) 

BOLIVIA 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. — The  Bolivian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  in  October,  1929,  a  bill  proposed  by  the  Executive  which 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  duties 
of  this  new  ministry  would  be  to  promote  agriculture,  cattle  raising, 
and  the  textile  industries,  to  organize  a  new  system  of  colonization, 
and  to  supervise  sanitation  in  the  Republic.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz 
October  2,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

Brazil  and  the  world’s  coffee  industry. — A  Brazilian  report 
announces  that  according  to  the  latest  statistics  published  on  the 
coffee  industry  two-thirds  of  the  3,366,697,000  coffeetrees  in  the 
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world  are  located  in  Brazil,  the  world  geographical  distribution  being 
as  follows: 


Country 

Number  of 
coffeetrees 

Percent¬ 

age 

Brazil _ _ 

1  2,  325,  848,  000 

69.  1 

Colombia _ 

300,  000,  000 

8.  9 

Venezuela _ _ _ ; 

133,  000,  000 

3.  9 

Mexico _ ! 

80,  000,  000 

2.  4 

Guatemala _ 

75,  250,  000 

2.  3 

Salvador _ 

72,  000,  000 

2.  2 

Haiti _ 

63,  600,  000 

1.  8 

Porto  Rico _ 

54,  600,  000 

1.  7 

Costa  Rica _ _ _ 

32,  000,  000 

.  910 

British  East  Africa _ 

28,  275,  000 

.  840 

Nicaragua _ 

27,  960,  000 

.  830 

Cuba _ _ _ 

27,  240,  000 

.  809 

British  India _ i 

25,  000,  000 

.  742 

Madagascar _ 1 

20,  082,  000 

.  596 

Jamaica _ 

8,  000,  000 

.  237 

Ecuador _ 

7,  680,  000 

.  228 

Dominican  Republic _ _ 

6,  000,  000 

.  178 

Honduras _ 

5,  400,  0(M) 

.  160 

Dutch  Guiana _ 

Peru _ 

4,  440,  000 
3,  600,  000 

1  818, 000 

.  131 
.  106 

British  Guiana _ 

.  023 

Other  countries _ 

1  65,904,000 

1.  910 

1 

As  to  the  Brazilian  coffee  industry,  the  distribution  (*f  the  planta¬ 
tions  and  their  relative  importance  is  as  follows: 


State 

Numlier  of 
cotfeetree.s 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sao  Paulo _ _ 

1,180,983,000  1 

50.  76 

Minas  Geraes _ 

623,570,000 

26.  8t> 

Rio  de  Janeiro _  .  . 

146,219,000  ; 

6.  28 

Espirito  Satito _ 

129,540,000  1 

5.  58 

Bahia _  .  .  , 

71,  206,  000 

3.  06 

Pernambuco _ i 

55,  000,  000 

2.  36 

Parana _ 

27,  500,  000 

1.  28 

Ceara _ 

24,  352,  000 

1.  05 

Parahvba _ 

I  14,  400,  000 

.  61 

Goyaz _  .  . 

12,  000,  000 

51 

Santa  Catharina _ 

3,  520,  000 

.  15 

Alagoas _  . 

2,  433,  000 

.  10 

Sergipe _ 

1,  353,  000 

.  05 

Mat  to  Grosso _ 

427,000 

.  01 

Other  states _ 

33,  345,  000 

1.  40 
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Tlie  following  table  shows  the  world  production  and  consumption 
of  coffee  during  the  years  1918-1928; 


Year 

Production 

Consumption 

1 

Bags 

Bags 

1918-19 _ _ _ _ _ 

14,  212,  000 

15,  963,  000 

1919-20 _ _ _ 

15,  181,  000 

18,  449,  000 

1920-21 _ 

20,  283,  000 

18,  462,  000 

1921-22 _ _ _ _ _ i 

19,  158,  000 

19,  717,  000 

1922-23 _ _ ' 

16,809,000  i 

19,  162,  000 

1923-24 _ _ I 

21,  732,  000 

22,  036,  000 

1924-25 _ _ _ 

21,  056,  000 

20,  506,  000 

1925-26 _ _ _ 

21,  056,  000 

21,  705,  000 

1926-27.. _ _ _ _ 

25,  312,  000 

21,  276,  000 

1927-28 _ _ _ 

I  36,  837,  000 

i 

23,  536,  000 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  statistics,  the  world  production  of 
coffee  during  the  years  1918-1928  amounted  to  211,636,000  bags 
and  the  world  consumption  to  200,812,000;  that  is,  an  excess  of 
production  over  consumption  of  10,824,000  bags.  (JnJormaqoes  econo- 
micas  e  commercials,  N.  CLIX,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  10,  1929.) 

The  banana  industry  in  Sao  Paulo. — The  following  table  show¬ 
ing  the  banana  exports  from  the  port  of  Santos  to  Argentina  and 
ITuguay  is  an  index  of  the  progress  that  the  banana  industry  has 
made  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  during  recent  years: 


Year  i 

1 

Argentina  j 

Uruguay 

Total  value 

Bunches 

B  u  nches 

Milreis 

1920 . . . . . . 

2,  271,  028 

33,  406 

2,  304,  434 

1921 _ 

2,  227,  855  ; 

67,  736 

2,  711,641 

1922 _ 

2,  687,  173 

174,  608 

5,  602,  437 

1923 _ _ _ _ 

3,  192,  489 

191,  661 

9,  822,  680 

1924 _ _ _ 

3,  566,  937 

251,  742 

15,  358,  119 

1925 _ 

3,  365,  458 

276,  927 

10,  621,  195 

1926 . . . . . . 

3,  735,  622 

217,  877 

11,  528,  371 

1927 _ 

3,  480,  318 

211,  860 

10,  666,  393 

i 

From  1920  to  1926,  64,457  bunches  of  bananas  were  exported 
to  Europe,  and  shipments  amounting  to  1,000  bunches  in  1925  and 
35,000  bunches  in  1926  were  also  made  to  the  United  States.  Much 
of  the  recent  development  of  the  banana  industry  in  Sao  Paulo  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  this  lucrative  industry. 
{Boletim  do  Ministerio  da  Agricultura,  Industria  e  Commercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  July,  1929.) 
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Canguiry  Experimental  Station. — The  Canguiry  Experimental 
Station  has  been  established  in  the  State  of  Parana  for  the  selection 
and  acclimatization  of  the  forage  plants  best  suited  to  that  region  and 
for  the  introduction  and  acclimatization  of  pure  breeds  of  cattle.  To 
this  end  the  station  is  provided  with  large  tracts  of  land  where  foreign 
and  native  forage  plants  are  intensively  cultivated  and  other  experi¬ 
ments  are  carried  on.  One  of  the  native  forage  plants  which  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  interested  in  propagating  is  Panicum  capUlare,  which  is  said  to 
have  a  higher  nutritive  value  than  many  other  native  and  foreign 
plants  recommended  as  e.xcellent  fodder  for  cattle.  {Informagdes 
Economicas  e  Commercials,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  8,  1929.) 

CHILE 

Agricultural  education. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Ministry  of  ftomotion  issued  on  September  last,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agricultural  schools  and  experimental  fields  have  been  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  same 
resolution  provides  for  the  use  of  these  educational  establishments,  at 
certain  periods  during  the  year,  as  practical  training  schools  for  grad¬ 
uates  in  agriculture  and  veterinary  science. 

Prof.  Emilio  Plankl  has  been  engaged  by  the  Chilean  Government 
to  take  chaise  of  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  schools  which 
will  be  opened  in  Chilian  and  Valdivia.  Professor  Plankl  comes  from 
one  of  the  Austrian  agricultural  schools,  where  he  specialized  in  viti¬ 
culture  and  fruit  growing. 

The  National  Government  has  invested  the  sum  of  4,000,000  pesos 
in  the  purchase  of  the  farm  known  as  “La  Reina,”  in  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Nuhoa,  near  Santiago,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  there 
a  school  for  educating  agricultural  experts. 

CUBA 

Encouragement  of  rice  cultivation. — During  recent  years  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rice  in  Cuba  by  distributing  seed  and  giving  information  on 
rice  grow’ing.  In  1928  the  department  distributed  41,554  pounds  of 
seed  rice,  in  response  to  requests  from  2,197  persons,  who  planted 
2,792.07  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres).  Plans  are  on  foot  to  start 
a  more  intensive  campaign,  in  the  hope  of  producing  enough  rice  in 
Cuba  to  satisfy  national  consumption.  {Revista  de  Agricvltura, 
Comercio  y  Trabajo,  Habana,  September,  1929.) 

Reforestation. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  the 
Pinar  del  Rio  tree  nursery  distributed  14,300  seedlings  of  various 
trees  valuable  for  their  wood — cedar,  mahogany,  casuarina,  eucalip- 
tus,  etc. — and  3,430  trees  of  other  kinds — coffee,  camphor,  aleurites, 
and  fruits  of  different  varieties.  During  the  same  year,  seeds  were 
introduced  from  Central  America  of  Anacardium  rhinocarpus,  com¬ 
monly  called  narices;  it  is  a  shade  tree  of  rapid  growth,  whose  fruit 
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makes  a  palatable  fodder  for  cattle.  From  Asia  were  imported  seeds 
of  Tectona  Grandis,  or  teakwood.  {Revista  de  Agricultura,  Comercio 
y  Trabajo,  Habana,  September,  1929.) 

Stock  census. — The  figures  for  July  31,  1929,  were:  Cattle, 
4,572,367;  horses,  642,194;  wool-bearing  animals,  82,273;  and  mules, 
3,233.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  November  20,  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Introduction  of  large  scale  cotton  production. — On  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1929,  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  seed  of  the  sea-island  variety 
was  shipped  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  to 
Santiago,  Puerto  Plata,  and  Monte  Cristy  to  be  used  for  e.xperimental 
planting.  Plantings  of  this  variety  have  already  been  begun  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  sections.  Representatives  of  an  American  company  which 
is  interested  in  promoting  cotton  production  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  recently  visited  the  country,  and  as  a  result  a 
large  quantity  of  sea-island  cotton  seed  was  sent  from  New  York. 
It  is  stated  that  one  planter  in  Monte  Cristy  intends  to  devote  prac¬ 
tically  all  his  land  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  {Listin  Diario,  Santo 
Domingo,  December  4,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Agricultural  mission  of  foreign  experts. — The  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  accordance  with  its  plan  to  put  agriculture  on  a  modern 
scientific  basis,  has  decided  to  invite  a  mission  of  veterinaries  and 
agricultural  e.xperts  of  proven  ability  to  visit  the  Republic,  study  its 
various  agricultural  problems,  and  formulate  and  put  in  operation 
whatever  course  of  action  circumstances  may  warrant.  Sr.  Abelardo 
Pachano,  director  general  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Ambato,  has 
been  commissioned  to  go  abroad  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
{El  Comercio,  Quito,  October  25,  1929.) 

Construction  of  cattle  dips. — By  an  Executive  decree  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1929,  the  sum  of  10,000  sucres  has  been  set  aside  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  cattle  dip  in  Chone  canton,  in  the  Province  of  Manabi. 
The  construction  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  provincial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works.  {Registro  Oficial,  Quito,  October  7,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

Stimulation  of  agriculture. — The  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America  have  decided  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  special  department,  which  is  to  be  called  the  Agricultural  Coop¬ 
eration  Service.  Its  main  functions  will  be;  (a)  To  introduce  and 
foster  the  cultivation  of  new  crops  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the 
1-crop  system;  {b)  to  introduce  specially  chosen  varieties  of  plants 
already  cultivated  in  the  country  in  order  to  increase  the  yield; 
(c)  to  study  plant  diseases  and  pests,  and  to  find  means  of  combat¬ 
ing  them ;  {d)  to  popularize  improvements  possible  in  fanning  methods 
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by  means  of  demonstrations  and  the  distribution  of  selected  seeds, 
insecticides,  fungicides,  fertilizers,  etc.;  (c)  to  aid  producers,  by 
means  of  competent  commercial  organization,  in  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  disposal  of  their  crops. 

Since  1926  parts  of  this  scheme  have  been  under  way.  The  first 
step  was  the  creation  of  the  agricultural  station  at  Tela,  Honduras. 
In  this  station  there  is  perhaps  the  largest  collection  in  tropical 
America  of  plants  of  economic  value — fruit  trees,  industrial  and 
medicinal  plants,  trees  whose  wood  is  valuable  for  various  purposes, 
etc. — ready  to  be  distributed  in  the  regions  best  suited  for  their  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  station  has  also  trained  a  large  staff  of  agricultural 
experts,  well  equipped  for  the  tasks  to  be  undertaken. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  early  establishment  of  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  in  Guatemala,  where  scientific  investigation  will  also  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  Agricultural  demonstration  grounds  will  be  established, 
and  seeds  of  various  kinds  raised  for  distribution  among  farmers. 
{Guatemala  Agricola,  September  15-30,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Exports  of  bananas. — The  American  consul  in  Honduras  states 
that  on  account  of  the  storms  in  April  and  May  of  last  year  the  exports 
of  bananas  during  the  third  quarter  of  1929  w'ere  not  so  high  as  had 
been  expected.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bunches 
exported  in  each  month  of  the  quarter  from  the  four  principal  ports, 
with  the  countries  of  destination. 


Countries  of  destination  and  points 
of  shipment 

1 

July,  1929  j 

August, 

1929 

September, 

1929 

United  States; 

La  Ceiba _ 

Puerto  Castilla . . 

Puerto  Cortes _ 

Tela . . . 

1 

236,  995  1 
!  487,045  ’ 

720,321 
873,  439  j 

314,  465 
342,  667 
595.  796 
615,  772 

231,  648 
292,  950 
584,  711 
524,  219 

2.  317,800 

1,  868,  700 

1,  633,  528 

England:  Tela _ _ _ 

158,  405 

273,  489 

123,  168 

Germany ; 

Puerto  Castilla _ 

Tela _ _ 

285,  459 
.!  146, 746 

381,  465 
52,  013 

1  257, 626 

]  102, 429 

432,  205 

433,  478 

360,  055 

Holland:  Tela _ 

■! . . 

48,  868 

1 

I . 

2,  908,  410 

2,  624,  535 

j  2,116,751 
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Tobacco  exports  increasing. — Tobacco,  both  in  the  leaf  and 
manufactured,  is  exported  in  increasing  quantities  to  neighboring 
countries,  according  to  the  American  consul  in  Tegucigalpa.  Since 
these  exports  pass  through  the  border  ports,  there  are  no  data  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  amount,  hut  8,810  pounds  were  shipped  in  September, 
1929,  through  Puerto  Cortes  to  (Juatemala.  A  considerable  crop  is 
expected  this  season  from  the  Province  of  Comayagua,  where  interest 
in  tobacco  raising  is  increasing. 

MEXICO 


Agricultural  production. — According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Statistical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  rice, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  yield  for  1927  was  as  follows; 


Area 

Yield  per 
hectare 

Production 

Hectares 

47,  864 
71,  383 
17,  027 

Kilograms 

1,  815 
477 
688 

Kilograms 

86,  878,  350 
34,  060,  390 
11,  716,  019 

The  figures  for  1928,  compared  with  those  for  1927,  show  an  in¬ 
crease  for  rice  of  5.86  per  cent  in  area  cultivated,  of  11.21  per  cent 
in  yield,  and  of  17.74  per  cent  in  total  production;  for  coffee,  of  9.97 
per  cent  in  area,  of  4.02  per  cent  in  yield,  and  of  5.52  per  cent  in 
total  production;  and  for  tobacco,  an  increase  of  4.18  per  cent  in 
area,  of  14.40  per  cent  in  yield,  and  of  16.53  per  cent  in  total  pro¬ 
duction.  (Estadistica  Nacional,  Mexico  City,  June,  1929.) 

Poultry  week. — Poultry  week,  the  first  to  be  held  in  Puebla,  was 
recently  celebrated  in  that  city  with  great  success.  Among  the  most 
important  events  were  the  poultry  show,  for  which  there  was  a  large 
number  of  entries,  and  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  experts  in 
poultry  raising.  {El  Unii'erml,  Mexico  City,  October  31,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

Coffee  disease. — There  has  just  appeared  in  the  coffee  planta¬ 
tions  of  Nicaragua  the  disease  called  argenio,  or  “cock’s  eye,”  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fungus  Stilvella  jlavida;  the  blight  has  assumed  alarming 
proportions  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  country.  {Boleiln  de  Agri- 
cultura  y  Caminos  de  Guatemala,  Guatemala  City,  September,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

A  NEW  mat6  drink. — A  large  Argentine  company,  which  owns 
extensive  mat4  plantations  in  Paraguay,  has  begun  the  manufacture 
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from  mat4  leaves  of  a  new  drink  which  is  said  to  have  become  very 
popular  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  company  has  sent  samples  to  Eng¬ 
land,  w’ith  the  intention  of  opening  a  market  there  for  the  beverage, 
which  is  called  “matei”;  it  is  something  like  dry  ginger  ale,  is  slightly 
charged,  and  has  the  characteristic  flavor  of  mat4.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncidn,  October  19,  1929.) 

Promotion  of  cotton  production. — During  the  year  1929,  the 
Bank  of  Agriculture,  which  is  the  institution  charged  with  encourag¬ 
ing  agriculture  in  Paraguay,  distributed  458,522  kilograms  (kilogram 
equals  2.2  pounds)  of  free  cottonseed.  {El  Diario,  Asuncidn,  October 
22,  1929.) 

PERU 

Promotion  of  agriculture. — In  the  message  sent  to  Congress  on 
October  12,  1929,  the  President  of  the  Republic  gave  a  report  of  the 
progress  of  agriculture  throughout  the  country  during  his  long  admin¬ 
istration,  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  cultivated  lands,  the  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  Government  organization  of 
agricultural  industries. 

The  Government  has  undertaken  important  irrigation  projects 
which,  when  completed,  will  contribute  largely  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  country.  One  of  these,  the  Olmos  project,  will 
irrigate  135,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres);  it  is  expected 
that  w’ork  will  progress  so  that  by  the  end  of  1930  16,000  hectares 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  among  4,800  families.  Similar  work  is 
under  way  in  the  Chira  and  the  Chancay  Valleys,  in  Pacanga  (Province 
of  Pacasmayo),  in  Llute  (Province  of  Caylloma),  and  in  Quispampas 
and  Cajas  (Province  of  Huancabamba).  The  encouragement  given 
by  the  Government  has  stimulated  private  enterprise,  which  in  the 
year  preceding  the  message  provided  for  the  irrigation  of  5,000 
hectares. 

To  improve  and  increase  farming,  the  Government  has  modernized 
the  School  of  Agriculture;  it  has  established,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Agrarian  Society,  the  agricultural  experimental  station 
called  “La  Molina”,  and  on  its  own  account  the  agricultural  stations 
at Tumbes,  Piura,  Lambayeque,  Arequipa,  Moquegua,  Loreto,  Ucayali, 
and  Ica,  as  well  as  the  tea  experimental  station  in  La  Concepcion 
Valley;  it  has  founded  a  school  of  sericulture,  the  school  of  practical 
agriculture  at  Huacho,  devoted  to  improving  breeds  of  wool-bearing 
animals,  and  the  farm  schools  at  Cuzco,  Puno,  and  Huaylas.  At 
present  the  Government  is  engaged  in  establishing  a  chain  of  meteor¬ 
ological  stations,  whose  services  will  be  of  great  importance  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  aviation. 

The  Government  has  also  created  a  board  of  plant  health,  which  will 
be  responsible  for  protecting  agricultural  industries  from  pests  and 
disease. 
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Measures  have  been  suggested  to  consolidate  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  in  agricultural  and  stock  societies ;  the  holding  of  agricultural 
fairs  and  stock  shows  has  been  encouraged;  foreign  experts  have  been 
brought  in  to  stimulate  the  production  of  certain  crops;  and  many 
other  steps  for  the  development  of  national  agriculture  have  been 
taken.  (Za  Prensa,  Lima,  October  12,  1929.) 

Cotton  production  in  1928. — According  to  data  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  the  total  production  of  raw  cotton  for 
1928  was  130,641  metric  tons  (metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds),  or 
48,861  tons  of  ginned  cotton,  a  decrease  of  4,572  tons  from  1927. 
The  average  production  per  hectare  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  was 
1,139  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  in  1928,  or  19  kilograms 
less  than  in  1927.  A  total  of  46,999  tons  was  exported  in  1928;  their 
value  was  10,116  Peruvian  pounds  less  than  that  of  the  1927  exports. 
Internal  consumption  was  3,975  tons  in  1928,  as  against  4,089  in  1927. 
{Boletln  de  la  Cdmara  de  Comercio  de  Lima,  Lima,  October,  1929.) 

Diversification  of  crops. — The  President  of  the  Republic  issued 
a  decree  on  October  4,  1929,  dealing  with  the  diversification  of  crops. 
This  decree  requires  the  experimental  agricultural  stations  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  diversification  of  crops,  and  charges  Peruvian 
consuls  to  keep  the  Government  informed  of  quotations  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  foreign  markets  for  various  agricultural  products.  {La 
Prensa,  Lima,  October  9,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Stock  show  at  Salto. — On  September  29,  1929,  the  Thirteenth 
International  Exposition  and  the  Thirty-third  National  and  Regional 
Stock  Show  was  opened  in  Salto,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Stock  Association  of  that  city.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo, 
September  27,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

The  Coffee  Growers’  Association. — At  a  meeting  of  coffee 
dealers  and  growers,  which  took  place  in  Caracas  on  October  15, 
1929,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bank  of  Venezuela,  it  was  decided  to 
organize  the  Coffee  Growers’  Association  of  Venezuela.  Two  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed,  one  to  study  questions  involving  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  coffee,  and  the  other  to  investigate  the  problems  incidental 
to  the  advantageous  marketing  of  the  product.  The  reports  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  committees  recommend  the  adoption  of  certain 
measures  which  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  coffee,  lessen  the  cost 
of  production,  and  bring  about  the  most  advantageous  possible 
distribution  in  world  markets.  These  reports  have  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  and  sent  by  the  committees 
to  all  the  coffee  planters  in  the  Republic,  with  an  invitation  to  join 
the  proposed  association.  It  is  hoped  that  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  association  will  be  adopted  at  an  early  meeting. 


INDUSTRY  and 
;  COMMERCE  : 

ARGENTINA 

Automotive  imports. — The  important  position  which  Argentina 
occupies  in  relation  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
also  the  high  stage  of  its  economic  development  is  shown  hy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  table  of  the  number  of  units  and  the  value  of 
automotiv'e  vehicles  imported  into  the  three  leading  countries  of 
destination  in  1928: 

Untied  Slates  exports  of  automobiles  to  leading  countries,  1928 


1 

Country 

Units 

Value 

Canada _ _ _ _ 

42,  253 

$33,  445,  000 

Argentina _ 

39,  734 

26,  262,  000 

Australia _ _ 

j  38, 352 

23,  475,  000 

In  1928,  therefore,  Argentina  imported  more  automotive  vehicles 
from  the  United  States  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  with 
the  exception  of  Canada.  As  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States 
for  1928  amounted  to  368,328  units,  the  exports  to  Argentina  com¬ 
prise  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  automotive  vehicles  shipped 
abroad  from  the  United  States,  and  equal  1.04  per  cent  of  total 
production. 

Number  of  units  and  value  of  total  importation  of  automobiles  and  trucks,  Argentina, 

1924-1928 


Units 

V'aliie  (national 
currency) 

! 

Pesos 

.  37, 913 

46,  286,  000 

-1  63,230 

73,  368,  000 

55,  272 

67,  332,  000 

55,  232 

64,  302,  000 

-  •  71,  732 

84,  034,  000 

■This  figure  includes  11,003  bodies  which  were  imported  separately,  and  amounted  in  value  to  14,761,- 
000  pesos  (national  currency),  which  has  been  added  to  the  total. 
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During:  the  first  10  months  of  1929,  according  to  figures  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  automotive 
exports  from  this  country  to  Argentina  totaled  35,957  passenger  cars, 
with  a  value  of  $22,814,369,  and  17,568  trucks,  with  a  value  of 
$11,706,306. 

The  introduction  of  many  thousands  of  automobiles  annually  into 
Argentina  is  stimulating  the  movement  in  favor  of  highway  con¬ 
struction.  Heretofore  the  major  portion  of  the  automotive  vehicles 
has  been  utilized  in  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  other  large  centers  of 
population;  but  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  is 
giving  impetus  to  the  highw’ay  movement.  {Commerce  Reports, 
Washington,  December  19,  1929.) 

CHILE 

Sugar  refinery  contemplated  for  San  Antonio. — Commercial 
interests  are  considering  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  large  sugar 
refinery  at  San  Antonio,  a  port  south  of  Valparaiso.  Chile  refines 
practically  all  of  the  sugar  she  consumes  and  also  is  an  exporter  of 
refined  sugar.  At  present  the  largest  sugar  refinery  in  Chile  is  located 
in  Valparaiso.  (From  cablegram  dated  November  25,  1929,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Chilean  consul  general.  New  York  City.) 

.ViRPLANE  AND  AUTOMOBILE  FACTORY  NEAR  SANTIAGO. - The  Cur- 

tiss  Aeroplane  Corporation  will  soon  open  an  airplane  and  automobile 
factory  at  Cerrillos  Airport  with  a  substantial  investment  of  capital. 
Twenty-five  Chilean  mechanics  are  being  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  training  in  the  manufacture  of  motors.  They  will  work  in  this 
factory  on  returning  to  Chile.  (From  cablegram  dated  November 
25,  1929,  distributed  by  Chilean  consul  general.  New  York  City.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Permanent  exposition  of  Dominican  products. — A  permanent 
exposition  of  Dominican  products  was  opened  in  the  consulate  in 
New  York  on  September  28,  1929.  Exhibits,  adapted  for  the  most 
part  to  the  permanent  character  of  the  exposition,  include  rice, 
squash,  dried  coconuts,  coffee,  cacao,  peas,  beans,  com,  lemons, 
various  tropical  fruits,  honey,  henequen  and  other  vegetable  fibers, 
cotton,  bran,  wax,  goatskins,  resin,  tobacco,  woods,  sugar,  coconut 
oil,  starch,  cigars,  cigarettes,  matches,  spaghetti,  flour,  cheese,  butter, 
salt,  furniture,  crude  petroleum,  marble,  graphite,  iron,  bituminous 
coal,  magnesium,  and  other  items.  In  connection  with  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  a  descriptive  folder  has  been  prepared  in  English  on  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1929.  This  contains  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  Republic,  lists  of  its  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  and 
other  interesting  information  on  its  geography  and  government. 
{Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  October  30,  1929.) 
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MEXICO 

New  hotel  for  Leon. — There  was  recently  constructed  in  the 
city  of  Leon,  State  of  Guanajuato,  a  fine  fireproof  hotel  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  The  hotel  is  located  on  the  principal  plaza, 
and  is  so  situated  as  to  attract  a  large  number  of  the  tourists  who 
visit  the  city  in  increasing  numbers  each  year.  {El  Universal, 
Mexico  City,  October  3,  1929.) 

Industrial  and  commercial  directory  of  Mexico. — The  Con¬ 
federation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Mexico  is  compiling  a  direc¬ 
tory  which  will  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  financial,  mining,  agricultural,  and  scientific  enterprises 
and  establishments  in  Mexico.  There  will  also  be  a  section  devoted 
to  the  fine  arts.  In  addition,  it  will  carry  information  on  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Republic.  Ever\’  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Mexico 
is  contributing  to  this  work.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  October 
30,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

Chiriqui  Province  to  draw  tourist  trade. — Late  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  United  Fruit  boats  plying  between  New  York  and  Cristo¬ 
bal  may  soon  be  running  on  a  new  scbedule  which  will  include  Puerto 
Armuelles,  Province  of  Chiriqui,  as  a  port  of  call.  This  will  open  to 
the  tourist  an  entirley  new  field  of  attraction  in  the  Caribbean  region. 
According  to  proposed  plans,  tourists  upon  arrival  at  Puerto  Armuelles 
would  be  taken  via  the  Chiriqui  National  Railroad  to  the  highlands 
of  that  Province,  where  they  could  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  large  coffee  plantations  and  enjoy  the  cool  and  healthful  climate. 
After  a  short  stay  in  the  mountains  they  could  go  to  the  Province’s 
famous  hot  baths,  which  are  said  to  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
in  Europe  and  tbe  United  States  and  which  it  is  understood  will 
be  provided  with  such  facilities  as  to  convert  them  into  a  real  tourist 
attraction.  Those  so  inclined  could  indulge  in  the  sport  of  fishing, 
which  is  said  to  be  excellent  in  Chiriqui.  {Star  cb  Herald,  Panama 
City,  November  10,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Oil  production. — Petroleum  production  in  September,  1929, 
amounted  to  11,400,000  barrels.  Exports  were  10,900,000  barrels 
during  that  month.  Oil  in  storage  at  the  end  of  September  was 
16,500,000  barrels.  October  production  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
11,600,000  barrels.  Venezuela’s  petroleum  production  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1929  amounted  to  over  100,000,000  barrels.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  2,000  Americans  reside 
in  the  region  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  the  oil  business.  {Venezuela  To-day,  New  York  City, 
November,  1929,  and  Latin  American  Bulletin  [Alberto  Scott  &  Co.], 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  December,  1929.) 
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Kail  and  air  combination  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Como- 
DORO  Rivadavia. — On  November  1,  1929,  the  time  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Comodoro  Rivadavia  was  shortened  by  means  of  a  com¬ 
bination  railroad-airplane  service  operated  by  the  Aero  Posta  Argen¬ 
tina.  Passengers  and  mail  leave  Buenos  Aires  by  the  night  train  for 
Bahia  Blanca  and  there  board  an  airplane  bound  for  Comodoro 
Rivadavia.  Stops  are  made  along  the  way  at  San  Antonio  Oeste 
and  Trelew. 

Planes  leave  Bahia  Blanca  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  7.30  a.  m.  and 
arrive  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  at 
2.30.  Planes  leave  Comodoro  Rivadavia  Thursdays  and  Sundays 
at  4.30  a.  m.  and  arrive  at  Bahia  Blanca  the  same  morning  at  11.30. 
The  rates  charged  are  as  follows; 

Pesos 


Bahia  Blanca  to  Comodoro  Rivadavia _ 24.5 

Comodoro  Rivadavia  to  Trelew _  100 

Comodoro  Rivadavia  to  San  Antonio  Oeste _  170 


{Im  Prenfta,  Buenos  Aires,  November  2,  1929.) 

ARGENTINA-CHILE-URUGUAY 

The  new  Chile-Argentina-Uruguay  telephone  service. — 
The  existing  telephone  service  between  the  three  Republics  of  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay  was  extended  on  October  1,  1929,  to  take 
in  a  total  of  more  than  250,000  subscribers  to  the  services  of  five 
companies  operating  in  those  countries.  This  constitutes  by  far  the 
largest  telephone  network  in  Latin  America  and  creates  a  new  and 
closer  contact  between  the  commercial  elements  of  those  countries 
that  must  unquestionably  have  a  powerful  influence  in  the  promotion 
of  their  mutual  interests. 

Between  Buenos  Aires  and  Colonia,  Uruguay,  a  new  subfluvial 
cable  has  been  laid  and  is  now  being  used  both  for  conversations 
between  the  two  Republics  separated  by  the  River  Plate  and  for 
those  between  Chile  and  Uruguay.  It  is  the  only  cable  of  its  type 
and  design  in  South  America. 

Meanwhile  work  is  well  under  way  to  reconstruct  and  otherwise 
improve  the  line  between  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires.  This  involves 
a  section  of  especially  designed  cable,  10  miles  long,  which  will  be 
laid  underground  across  the  Andes,  where  the  deep  winter  snows 
make  it  too  difficult  and  uncertain  to  maintain  open  wires.  It  will 
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be  equipped  with  all  of  the  latest  scientific  developments  to  assure  a 
constant  and  very  hig:h  g:rade  quality  of  transmission. 

To  the  building:  in  Buenos  Aires  where  all  the  long-distance  and 
international  lines  terminate  will  also  come  the  lines  connecting  with 
the  radiotelephone  stations  when  service  is  established  shortly  with 
Europe,  via  Madrid,  and  all  North  Amerca,  via  New  York.  {South 
Pacific  Mail,  Valparaiso,  October  10,  1929.) 

CHILE 

Proposed  Andes  bus  service. — The  Chilean  Government  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  establishment,  by  private  firms,  of  bus  services  for  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight  over  the  Andes  between  Santiago  and  Mendoza, 
Argentina.  The  establishment  of  this  bus  service  over  one  of  the 
greatest  mountain  ranges  in  the  world  is  now  a  possibility,  due  to  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  improving 
the  Transandine  Highway.  Not  so  long  ago  such  mountain  paths 
were  mere  trails,  passable  only  on  mule  back.  To-day  travelers  are 
actually  crossing  the  Andes  daily  by  motor.  (From  cablegram  dated 
November  25,  1929,  distributed  by  Chilean  consul  general.  New  York 
City.) 

COLOMBIA 

Tenth  anniversary  of  air  line. — The  Sociedad  Colombo- 
Alemana  de  Transportes  Aireos,  better  known  as  the  Scadta  line, 
celebrated  on  December  5,  1929,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  foun¬ 
dation.  The  establishment  of  this  company  in  1919  by  a  group  of 
German  and  Colombian  business  men  was  a  decided  step  toward  the 
promotion  of  commercial  aviation  in  the  Republic.  Beginning  with 
a  fortnightly  service  between  Barranquilla  and  Girardot,  the  com¬ 
pany  soon  operated  planes  over  this  route  once  a  week,  and  later,  as 
the  traffic  increased,  twice  a  week,  until  to-day  Barranquilla,  the 
towns  along  the  Magdalena  River  to  Girardot,  and  Bogota  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  daily  service  of  mail  and  passenger  planes.  Besides  this 
main  air  line  the  company  has  established  a  route  between  Barran¬ 
quilla  and  Buenaventura,  Colombia’s  principal  port  on  the  Pacific, 
which  in  1928  was  extended  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  thus  establishing 
an  international  route  between  these  two  neighboring  countries.  The 
Scadta  is  also  operating  a  line  between  Barranquilla  and  Colon, 
Panama,  and  Barranquilla  and  Cienaga,  which  connect  directly  with 
mail  steamers  from  abroad.  The  service  of  the  Scadta  line  is  carried 
out  by  hydroplanes,  a  subsidiary  company,  known  as  the  Santander 
line,  having  been  established  to  carry  mail  and  passengers  by  airplane 
between  Puerto  Wilches  and  Bucaramanga.  {El  Grdfico,  Bogota, 
December  7,  1929.) 

Pan  American  Grace  Airways. — On  November  4,  1929,  the 
Colombian  Ministry  of  War  granted  the  Pan  American  Grace  Airw  ays 
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permission  to  establish  a  commercial  air  service  along  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  Republic.  The  Pan  American  and  Pan  American  Grace 
Airways  are  at  present  said  to  be  serving  the  longest  air  mail  route  in 
the  world,  from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Buenos  Aires,  in  Argentina,  through 
Cuba,  Central  America,  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Chile.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  November  12,  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Creation  of  aviation  office. — A  decree  was  issued  by  President 
Gonzalez  Vlquez  on  November  13,  1929,  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  general  aviation  office  to  have  charge  of  the  regulation  and  control 
of  air  traffic,  as  also  all  matters  related  to  any  commercial  or  military 
aviation  service  which  may  be  established.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose, 
November  17,  1929.) 

CUBA 

Direct  radiotelegraphic  communication  between  Cuba  and 
Spain. — This  service  was  inaugurated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  October  21,  1929,  in  the  offices  of  the  Cuban  Transatlantic  Radio 
Corporation,  Habana.  President  Machado,  of  Cuba,  and  King  Al¬ 
fonso,  of  Spain,  exchanged  cordial  messages  of  felicitation  on  this 
occasion  and  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  shortened  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  countries.  {Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Hahana,  October  22,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

Semaphores  for  aviation  routes. — The  Guatemalan  Govern¬ 
ment  will  soon  install  a  powerful  semaphore  at  the  airport  located  on 
the  national  farm  “La  Aurora,”  near  Guatemala  City.  The  search¬ 
light,  which  mtU  stand  at  a  height  of  100  feet,  will  be  equipped  with  a 
revolving  reflector  capable  of  throwing  its  rays  over  a  radius  of  from 
35  to  40  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile). 

In  addition,  the  Mexican  Aviation  Co.  will  place  several  semaphores 
along  the  airplane  route  from  Mexico  City  to  Central  America.  At 
each  of  these  semaphores  there  will  be  a  meteorological  station  for 
supplying  information  to  aviators  that  will  facilitate  their  flights  and 
aid  them  in  keeping  regular  schedules.  {Oficina  de  Informacion  y 
Propaganda,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Guatemala  City, 
October  30,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

Tampico  to  have  new  railroad  station. — According  to  late 
reports,  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  will  soon  begin  construction 
of  a  modem  railroad  station  in  the  port  of  Tampico  at  a  cost  of 
800,000  pesos.  The  new  terminal  will  be  erected  on  property  granted 
to  the  National  Railways  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Emilio  Portes  Gil, 
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Provisional  President  of  Mexico,  while  on  a  recent  visit  to  Tampico. 
{El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  November  2,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Road  construction. — The  Bulletin  deeply  regrets  the  misstate¬ 
ment  appearing  in  the  January,  1930,  issue  on  Road  Construction 
under  Venezuela.  Due  to  a  typographical  error,  it  is  stated  that 
Venezuela  spent  over  5  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  for  public 
works  in  road  construction.  The  sentence  should  read  as  follows; 
During  the  fiscal  year  1928-29,  Venezuela  spent  in  road  construction 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  for  public  works,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,800,000. 


CHILE 

Extensive  public  works  program  approved. — The  Chilean 


Congress  has  given  its  approval  to  the  extraordinary  budget  for  1930, 
calling  for  expenditures  of  390,797,575  pesos  and  revenues  of  392,- 
420,000  pesos.  More  than  200,000,000  pesos  ($24,000,000)  of  this 
amount  will  be  devoted  to  public  works,  highways,  modernization  of 
cities,  colonization  of  the  Magellan  territory  and  development  of 
industries.  The  principal  revenue  for  this  part  of  a  5-year  construc¬ 
tion  program  is  from  special  laws  already  passed,  such  as  the  250,- 
000,000  pesos  public  works  law%  the  124,000,000  pesos  road  law,  the 
48,000,000  pesos  steel  promotion  law,  and  the  30,000,000  pesos 
nitrate  industry  promotion  law.  The  balance  w’ill  be  made  up  with  a 
loan  of  318,236,000  pesos  to  be  floated  in  1930.  The  extraordinary 
plan  of  public  works  calls  for  such  loans  and  complete  provision  has 
been  made  for  their  amortization.  (From  cablegram  dated  December 
16,  1929,  distributed  by  Chilean  consul  general.  New  York  City.) 

New  street  cars  and  lighting. — An  agreement  was  recently 
reached  between  the  municipality  of  Santiago  and  the  Santiago  Street 
Railway  &  Light  Co.  whereby  an  order  is  to  be  placed  for  200  new 
street  cars.  The  new  trams  will  supplement  the  300  now  in  service. 

In  addition,  certain  suburbs  of  Santiago,  where  the  lighting  is  still 
to  be  modernized,  will  receive  attention.  {The  South  Pacific  Mail, 
October  24,  1929.) 
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CUBA 

Municipal  improvements,  Santiago. — According:  to  late  reports, 
the  mayor  of  Santiago  recently  presented  to  President  Machado  a 
program  for  municipal  improvements  to  cost  $9,000,000.  This 
project  includes  a  $400,000  city  hall;  four  police  stations  with 
emergency  hospital  quarters  and  fire  houses  attached,  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000  each;  a  $400,000  public  market;  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and 
orphans;  an  emergency  central  hospital;  and  1,000  dwellings  for 
laborers.  A  sewage  system,  the  paving  of  streets,  and  the  laying  out 
of  parks  and  a  short  drive  are  also  part  of  the  program.  {The  Cuba 
Renew,  October,  1929.) 

Port  improvements,  Habana. — The  Department  of  Public  Works 
is  undertaking  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  port  of 
Habana  in  order  to  meet  future  requirements  in  its  trade  This  city 
already  ranks  among  the  busiest  ports  in  the  world. 

Other  public  works — The  Department  of  Public  Works  also  has 
under  way  a  program  for  the  construction  of  parks  to  beautify  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island  and  to  provide  playgrounds  for  children 
as  well  as  athletic  fields  for  adults.  In  the  Province  of  Matanzas  a 
new  park  has  been  finished,  covering  an  area  of  7  acres.  This  park 
has  a  beautiful  view  of  the  famous  Yumun  Valley  and  Matanzas  Bay. 
(From  Cuban  News,  distributed  by  Cuban  Embassy,  Washington, 
December  17,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Tegucigalpa’s  new  electric  plant. — The  evening  of  October  28 
marked  the  beginning  of  electric-light  service  by  the  new  plant  of  a 
German  company.  {El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  October  29,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

Photographs  of  public  works. — At  the  present  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  having  an  album  of  photographs  of  public  works  printed. 
It  will  contain  pictures  of  all  the  principal  public  works  now  in  process 
of  construction,  as  well  as  others,  such  as  highways,  railway  bridges, 
and  public  buildings  already  completed  and  in  use.  {El  Comercio, 
Managua,  October  4,  1929.) 

SALVADOR 

Protection  for  Salvadorean  commercial  employees. — The 
Department  of  Labor,  in  a  communication  to  the  conciliation  board 
of  San  Salvador,  reminded  the  board  of  the  necessity  of  commercial 
establishments  complying  with  article  6  of  the  employees  compensa¬ 
tion  act.  This  article  stipulates  that  80  per  cent  of  the  employees  of 
commercial  establishments  in  Salvador  must  be  Salvadoreans. 
{Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  November  16,  1929.) 


BRAZIL 

Japanese  immigration. — Japanese  settlers  who  come  to  lirazil 
Generally  establish  themselves  in  the  southern  States  of  Sao  Paulo 
ami  Espirito  Santo  or  in  the  northern  States  of  Amazonas  and  Para. 
The  Japanese  colonies  in  Sao  Paulo  seem  to  be  doing  well  and  new 
settlers  are  continually  coming  in.  One  ship  alone  which  arrived  at 
Santos  last  November  brought  1,200  immigrants. 

The  Companhia  Japoneza  de  Kxploraqao  Amazonica  has  recently 
obtained  from  the  State  of  Amazonas  a  concession  of  2,500  hectares 
(hectare  equals  2.47  acre)  of  land  in  the  municipality  of  Manes. 
At  present  there  are  70  Japanese  farmers  engaged  in  clearing  and 
cultivating  this  tract  and  70  other  Japanese  families  are  e.xpected  to 
settle  there  shortly.  In  the  State  of  Para  Japanese  colonization  cen¬ 
ters  are  also  being  established,  800  Japanese  settlers  having  arrived 
there  last  November. 

Census. — Law  No.  5730  of  October  15,  1929,  provides  that  on 
September  1,  1930,  a  census  be  taken  of  the  population  and  the 
agricultural,  cattle  raising,  textile,  manufacturing,  and  mining 
industries  of  the  Republic.  The  demographic  and  economic  census 
as  well  as  other  supplementary  investigations  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
General  Board  of  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry, 
and  Commerce.  (Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  17,  1929.) 

PERU 


The  Government  and  the  problems  of  migration  and  coloni¬ 
zation. — In  the  message  sent  to  Congress  on  October  12,  1929,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  explained  the  measures  taken  by  his  admin¬ 
istration  in  dealing  with  immigration  and  colonization.  In  order  to 
give  the  proper  attention  to  these  problems,  a  Division  of  Immigra¬ 
tion  has  been  established  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Pro¬ 
motion.  There  is  a  daily  increase  in  the  area  of  lands  given  to  settlers, 
the  number  of  immigrants,  and  the  establishment  of  centers  of 
colonization. 

Certain  zones  have  been  reserved  for  settlement.  In  some  districts 
the  land  grants  have  been  mapped  by  air,  and  a  census  taken.  In 
the  districts  of  Posuzo,  Palcazu,  and  Pachiten  construction  has  been 
begun  on  a  highway  system  which  will  permit  the  exploitation  of 
more  than  500,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  very  fertile 
land. 
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Concessions  granted  during  the  past  year  have  assured  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  14,285  Europeans  of  different  nationalities.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  President’s  message,  500  families  had  been  established. 
Russian  settlers  were  assigned  to  the  center  at  Marcapata  and  to  that 
in  the  Apurimac  district.  The  Satipo  colony  now  has  a  population 
of  1,052.  At  the  time  of  the  message  300  Polish  immigrants  were  on 
their  way  to  Peru;  they  will  be  established  in  the  Rio  Tambo  settle¬ 
ment.  One  hundred  Austrians,  also  en  route,  will  be  assigned  to  the 
irrigated  lands  of  La  Esperanza. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  colonies,  regular  air 
communication  has  been  established  with  some  of  them;  blooded 
stock  has  been  bought  for  advantageous  distribution  among  the  set¬ 
tlers;  the  most  suitable  fodder  for  each  region  has  been  indicated;  in 
Satipo,  an  experimental  agricultural  station  has  been  established,  a 
plant  for  the  generation  of  light  and  electricity  has  been  built,  and  a 
machine  for  hulling  rice  and  a  sawmill  have  been  set  up;  and  other 
means  for  the  rapid  growth  of  these  colonies  have  been  taken.  (Presi¬ 
dent’s  message,  in  La  Prensa,  Lima,  October  12,  1929.) 

SALVADOR 

Census  of  San  Salvador. — So  successful  in  the  opinion  of  the 
official  in  charge  was  the  preliminary  census  recently  made  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  that  it  will  probably  be  unnecessary  to  make 
another  at  the  present  time.  Examination  of  the  data  gathered  is 
now  under  way.  Classification  is  being  made  first  according  to  sex, 
nationality,  place  of  residence,  literacy,  ownership  of  property,  reli¬ 
gious  affiliations,  and  physical  and  mental  defects;  afterwards  it  will 
be  made  according  to  age.  (Diario  de  San  Salvador,  San  Salvador, 
November  19, 1929.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Bond  issue. — The  Bureau  of  Public  Credit  of  Argentina  has  issued 
bonds  for  sanitary  works  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  pesos  paper; 
these  bonds  comprise  the  second  series  of  the  1929  issue.  In  conform¬ 
ity  with  Laws  Nos.  11383  and  11539,  these  bonds  will  pay  6  per  cent 
interest  and  a  1  per  cent  annual  amortization  w’ill  be  effected.  The 
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denominations  of  the  bonds  are  50,000,  1,000,  500,  and  100  pesos. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  18,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

States  of  Pernambuco  and  Alagoas. — The  general  financial 
condition  of  the  States  of  Pernambuco  and  Alagoas  and  the  e.xcellent 
business  conditions  prevailing  in  these  States  are  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  the  tax  receipts,  exclusive  of  Federal  taxes,  were  20  per  cent 
higher  in  Pernambuco  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year 
than  during  the  same  period  of  1928,  while  in  Alagoas  an  increase  of 
24  per  cent  was  recorded  for  the  same  period.  The  budget  laws  for 


these  States  were  recently  passed  and  provide  for 
expenditures  and  receipts: 

the  following 

State 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Milreis 

60,  381,  297 
14,  893,  000 

Milreis 

60,  298,  688 
14,  878,  622 

CUBA 


Public  debt. — The  public  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  of 
September  30,  1929,  amounted  to  $143,442,400,  and  consisted  of  the 


following  items: 

FOREIGN 

Speyer  loan  of  1904,  5  per  cent _ $14,  590,  500 

Speyer  loan  of  1909,  4}^  per  cent _  12,  694,  000 

Morgan  loan  of  1914,  5  per  cent _  6,  570,  900 

Morgan  loan  of  1923,  5)4  per  cent _  33,  372,  800 

Morgan  loan  of  1927,  5)4  per  cent _  7,  200,  000 

— -  $74,  428,  200 

INTERNAL 

Internal  debt,  1905,  5  per  cent _  $8,  014,  200 

Internal  debt,  1917,  5  per  cent _ .. _  1,  000,  000 

Public  works  certificates,  5)4  per  cent _  60,  000,  000 

• -  69,  014,  200 


Total . . .  143,442,400 


{Boletin  Oficial  de  la  Cdmara  de  Comercio  de  la  Republica  de  Cuba, 
Habana,  October,  1929.) 

HAITI 


Fiscal  situation,  1928-29. — In  the  report  of  the  Financial 
Adviser-General  Receiver  of  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  October  1,  1928, 
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to  September  30,  1929,  the  following  survey  of  the  financial  and 
economic  condition  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  is  set  forth; 


Receipts 


1929 

1928 

1927 

Gourdes 

42,  522,  000 

Gourdes 

50,  421,  000 

Gourdes 

38,  862,  000 

Class  of  revenues,  1928-29 

Gourdes 

Customs  receipts _ 35,  248,  000 

Internal  revenues _  6,  035,  000 

Miscellaneous _  1,  239,  000 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  42,522,000 

Expenditures  for  the  period  1928-29  amounted  to  44,120,000 
gourdes,  which  is  1,598,000  gourdes  in  excess  of  receipts  for  the 
same  period.  This  deficit,  which  is  contrasted  with  the  surplus  of 
9,443,000  gourdes  for  the  year  1927-28,  was  covered  from  the  excess 
revenues  of  the  preceding  year,  upon  which  expenditures  for  1928-29 
were  in  part  predicated. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Republic  has  undergone  substantial 
reductions,  as  is  shown  by  its  status  at  the  end  of  the  last  three 
fiscal  years: 


1929 

1928 

1927 

Gourdes 

88,  677,  000 

Gourdes 

94,  438,  000 

Gourdes 

99,  707,  000 

PERU 

National  finances. — Important  figures  on  national  finances  are 
contained  in  the  message  of  the  President  of  Peru,  presented  to 
Congress  in  October,  1929.  A  steady  increase  in  revenues  in  the 
10-year  period,  1919-1929,  is  noted  in  the  following  figures: 


Budget 

Amount 

Budget  i 

Amount 

1919 . . . 

Peruvian 

pounds 

5,  169,  000 
7,  404,  000 
7,  084,  000 

1 

1925 . 

Peruvian 

pounds 

8,  862,  000 
10,  371,  000 
12,  583,  000 

1921 _ _ 

1927 . 

1923 . . . . 

1929.. 
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A  comparison  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue,  as  of  1923  and 
1929,  is  as  follows: 


1923  j 

1929 

Direct  taxes _ 

Indirect  taxes . . . . 

Monopolies  and  exploitations _ 

State-controlled  products _ 

Peruvian 

pounds 

_  548,  897 

. .  3,279,715 

_  2,  563,  652 

_  395, 435 

Peruvian 

pounds 

1,  358,  256 
7,  022,  447 

2,  080,  201 
729,  991 

It  is  interesting  to  add  from  another  source  that  for  the  year  1928 
an  exceedingly  favorable  balance  was  secured  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade,  as  follows: 

Peruvian  pounds 

Exports _ 31,  518,  776 

Imports _  17,  626,  644 

Balance _ _  13,892,132 


{La  Prenttt,  Lima,  October  12,  1929;  Etiadiitica  del  Comtreio  Exterior,  Callao,  1928.) 

VENEZUELA 

Public  revenues. — The  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
Government  revenues  which  has  been  noted  in  recent  years  is  graph¬ 
ically  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  w'hich  sets  forth  the  monthly 
revenues  for  the  years  1927  and  1928  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1929.  Examination  shows  that  even  in  monthly  totals  the  rise  has 
been  steady: 


Month  1927  1928  I  1929 

Bolivars  Bolivars  Bolivars 

January . .  14,436,705.56  18,256,691.65  19,845,100.81 

February _  15,  818,  137.  02  13,  622,  360.  43  19,  327,  858.  41 

March .  16,  466,  721.  63  21,  310,  409.  47  16,  620,  757.  61 

April _  15,  454,  706.  27  16,  578,  101.  84  22,  252,  556.  88 

May _ 15,143,716.60  18,054,323.76  19,653,378.23 

June _  13,335,269.02  14,574,043.17  20,540,653.71 

July _ _  14,468,821.67  14,355,520.85  19,533,239.73 

August _  12,  769,  636.  63  17,  314,  294.  88  18,  780,  988.  17 

September _ _  12,315,209.35  14,324,464.82  17,159,638.40 

October . . i  14,404,413.48  18,522,205.94  | _ 

November . . |  14,  621,  092.  55  19,  389,  042.  04  j _ 

December _ i  15,  441,  514.  85  17,  674,  270.  59  , _ 

! _ I _ 

Total _  174,  675,  944.  63  203,  975,  729.  44  I  173,  714,  171.  95 
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The  amounts  of  the  collections  for  the  9-inonth  periods,  1927,  1928, 
1929,  are  130,208,923.75,  148,390,210.87,  and  173,714,171.95  bolivars. 
Thus  a  comparison  shows  an  increase  for  this  period  of  25,323,961.08 
bolivars  as  between  1929  and  1928,  and  43,505,248.20  bolivars  as 
between  1929  and  1927.  {El  Unwersal,  Caracas,  October  16,  1929.) 


Campaign  against  illiteracy. — As  a  tribute  to  Sarmiento,  a 
League  for  Adult  Literacy  has  been  organized  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
will  shortly  launch  an  active  campaign  against  illiteracy.  The  board 
of  directors,  which  is  composed  of  well-known  educators  and  sociolo¬ 
gists,  has  requested  the  cooperation  of  all  persons  and  institutions 
that  may  be  interested  in  so  w'orthy  an  enterprise.  {Sdrmiento, 
Rosario,  October  15,  1929.) 

The  Teachers’  House. — The  (’ooperative  Society  managing  this 
house  in  Buenos  Aires  has  just  begun  its  fifth  year.  Its  aim  is  to  give 
educators  ine.xpensive  and  comfortable  lodging,  a  library,  an  educa¬ 
tional  museum  of  handicraft  and  regional  products  from  the  schools 
of  the  country,  an  information  bureau,  free  shopping  service,  classes 
in  manual  training  suitable  for  school  programs,  branches  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  shore,  etc.;  it  also  fosters  gatherings  of  teachers, 
and  tries  to  unite  and  instruct  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 
The  building  was  opened  in  December,  1928;  it  has  rooms  for  20 
boarders,  and  an  assembly  hall.  The  society  has  now  800  members 
and  publishes  a  magazine  called  La  Casa  para  los  Maestros.  {La 
Casa  para  los  Maestros,  Nos.  28  to  32,  Buenos  Aires.) 

BOLIVIA 


Academy  of  History. — A  select  group  of  Bolivian  scholars  recently 
founded  a  National  Academy  of  History  at  La  Paz  and  elected  the 
following  officers :  Honorary  president.  His  E.xcellency  Dr.  Hernando 
Siles;  president.  Dr.  M.  Rigoberto  Paredes;  vice  president.  Dr. 
Ije6n  M.  Loza;  secretary  general.  Dr.  Luis  S.  Crespo;  treasurer  and 
librarian.  Dr.  Agustin  de  Rada.  The  academy  is  divided  into  nine 
committees  in  charge  of  the  following  subjects;  History  of  Bolivia, 
general  history  of  America,  geography,  archeology,  bibliography, 
folklore,  numismatics,  history  of  the  national  arts,  and  diplomacy. 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Academy  have  already  been 
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approved  by  the  National  Government.  {El  Dlario,  La  Paz,  October 
27,  1929.) 

Night  school  for  indigenes. — In  accordance  with  a  recent  decree 
a  night  school  for  indigenes  has  been  established  in  La  Paz.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  a  general  education  and  elementary  instruction  in 
trades,  agriculture,  and  hygiene.  The  general  plan  of  instruction 
will  be  objective,  motion  pictures  being  used  to  a  great  extent.  The 
school  will  be  in  charge  of  a  principal  and  six  teachers;  pupils  be¬ 
tween  10  and  15  years  of  age  will  be  admitted.  {El  Diario,  La 
Paz,  November  7,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

Conservation  of  historical  monuments. — Last  year  the  State 
of  Pernambuco  established  the  office  of  superintendent  of  historical 
monuments,  under  whose  jurisdiction  are  placed  the  churches  and 
other  buildings  of  historical  importance. 

Nursing  education. — According  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  since  1921  the  foundation  has  assisted 
the  National  Department  of  Public  Health  of  Brazil  in  developing  a 
nursing  service,  which  functions  through  a  division  of  nursing  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  division  of  public-health  nursing.  Students  of  the  D. 
Anna  Nery  School  of  Nursing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  now  secure  a  well- 
rounded  training  in  all  the  important  branches  of  nursing.  Since 
1925  a  total  of  71  nurses  has  been  graduated  and,  according  to  records, 
all  but  eight  of  these  were  engaged  in  some  form  of  nursing  activity 
at  the  end  of  1928.  (The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York  City, 
Annual  Report,  1928.) 

CHILE 

Primary  teachers  study  languages. — The  courses  in  French, 
English,  and  German  opened  last  August  in  22  cities  of  the  Republic 
have  proved  most  popular  and  successful.  The  primary  school 
teachers  admitted  were  selected  by  tbe  department  of  primary  edu¬ 
cation  by  means  of  general  cultural  and  educational  tests.  The 
purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  another 
language  which  will  enable  him  to  read  valuable  foreign  educational 
works  that  have  not  been  translated  into  Spanish.  {Revista  de  Bldu- 
cacidn,  Santiago,  August,  September,  1929.) 

Oratorical  contest. — The  National  Savings  Bank  has  organized 
an  oratorical  contest  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  thrift  among  the 
students  who  attend  the  Santiago  schools.  The  two  best  orators  will 
speak  on  Thrift  Day.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  September  23,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

Establishment  of  a  new  school. — A  new  educational  establish¬ 
ment  to  be  known  as  the  Bolivarian  School  was  created  by  Law  No. 
19  of  October  19,  1929,  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Liberator  on  the 
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first  centenary  of  his  death  (December  17,  1930).  The  location  of  the 
school  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Government  and  although  this 
institution  will  be  founded  principally  for  boys  a  similar  school  for 
girls  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  resources  warrant  the  expenditure. 

The  Bolivarian  School  will  devote  special  attention  to  vocational 
guidance  and  the  teaching  of  civics,  agriculture,  and  trades.  Pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made  for  an  experimental  field  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  courses  in  agriculture  and  for  the  equipment  of  work¬ 
shops.  (Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  October  25,  1929.) 

Reform  in  the  normal  schools. — A  law  passed  by  the  Colombian 
Congress  on  November  4,  1929,  provides  that  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  formulate  a  curriculum  for  the  normal  schools  in  harmony 
with  modern  pedagogical  methods  and  equip  such  schools  with  physics 
and  chemistry  laboratories,  museums  of  natural  history,  libraries  for 
the  use  of  students  and  teachers,  apparatus  for  physical  culture, 
school  books,  and  other  necessary  supplies.  Courses  in  agriculture 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  both  sexes,  each  school 
being  provided  with  experimental  fields  for  practical  demonstrations. 
The  same  law  creates  fellowships  in  foreign  universities  to  be  awarded 
to  graduate  teachers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  profession.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  November  7,  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Extensive  repairs  on  university  building. — On  September  5, 
1929,  Congress  voted  to  authorize  an  expenditure  of  25,000  pesos  for 
repairs  on  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOR 

Monument  commemorating  independence. — The  design  of  a 
sculptor,  Pacciani,  and  an  engineer,  Fontana,  two  Italians  who  have 
lived  in  Ecuador,  won  the  competition  for  a  monument  to  be  dedicated 
next  year  at  the  centennial  exercises  in  Riobamba,  where  the  first 
National  Assembly  was  held  in  1830.  The  monument,  which  will  face 
the  majestic  snow-capped  peak  of  Chimborazo,  will  symbolize  the 
triumph  of  democratic  ideals  in  Ecuador.  (El  TeUqrafo,  Guayaquil, 
October  11,  1929.) 

Song  competition. — Awards  to  the  amount  of  2,000  sucres  have 
been  offered  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  three  best 
collections  of  songs  suitable  for  use  in  the  schools.  According  to  the 
rules  for  the  competition,  issued  by  the  Minister  on  October  4,  1929, 
each  collection  must  contain  at  least  12  songs;  must  be  fundamentally 
national  as  regards  theme  and  motif  and  reflect  the  vivacity  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  childhood.  The  competition  will  close  April  1,  1930. 
(Registro  Oficial,  Quito,  November  13,  1929.) 
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Repair  of  university  building. — The  immediate  repair  of  damage 
to  the  building  of  the  Central  University  of  Ecuador,  in  Quito,  by 
fire  on  November  9,  1929,  and  purchase  of  furniture  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  destroyed  at  that  time  was  made  possible  by  an  executive  decree 
of  November  12,  which  authorized  the  expenditure  of  300,000  sucres 
for  this  purpose.  Large  contributions  have  also  been  received  from 
widely  scattered  alumni  and  friends.  {Regisiro  Oficial,  Quito,  No¬ 
vember  13,  1929,  and  El  Telegrafo,  Guayaquil,  November  13,  1929.) 

New  schools  in  Guayaquil. — Plans  for  the  construction  of  an 
open-air  school  in  Guayaquil  for  children  whose  physical  condition 
demands  special  care  have  been  presented  to  the  school  authorities 
for  their  study  and  approval  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  actual  work  of 
construction  will  soon  begin.  The  site  for  the  school,  covering  almost 
2  acres,  has  already  been  selected  and  donated  by  the  city.  A  normal 
school  for  boys  is  also  to  be  established  in  Guayaquil,  its  creation 
having  been  authorized  by  a  legislative  decree  of  July  26,  1929. 
{Registro  Oficial,  Quito,  November  23,  1929,  and  El  Teligrajo, 
Guayaquil,  November  21,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 


School  notes. — From  the  latest  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education  have  been  taken  the  following  statistics  for  1928: 


Kind  of  school 

Number 
of  schools 

1 

Numlx'r 
of  pupils 
registered 

Numlier 
of  pupils 
examined 

Primary  schools  and  divisions _ 

Rural  schools _ 

Citv  schools _ 

Normal  schools _ 

1 

66 

1,042 

1,491 

16 

5 

3 

7 

1 

1 

3.  129 
24,  298 
87,  348 
1,  274 
868 

1  588 

843 
106 
532 

2,  220 
19,  075 
54,  229 

Secondary  instruction  (divisions) _ 

Commerical  schools _ 

Trade  schools _ 

School  of  painting  and  sculpture _ 

Conservatory  of  music  and  oratory _ 

During  1928,  5,338  teachers  were  employed  in  the  schools,  as 
follows: 


Numbor  of 
teachers 


In  public  primary  schools. 
In  private  primary  schools 

In  normal  schools _ 

In  secondary  schools . 

In  special  schools . . 

In  professional  schools.... 


3,  595 
844 
467 
87 
194 
151 
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Ainongj  the  educational  activities  which  have  claimed  special 
attention,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  opening  of  the  Industrial 
School  in  Guatemala  City.  This  school,  in  addition  to  training  its 
students,  is  investigating  the  scientific  basis  of  those  industries  which 
should  he  developed  through  the  cooperation  of  private  enterprise 
and  State  control  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  Regional  textile  schools  have  also  been  established  in 
Momostenango  and  San  Pedro  de  Sacatep4quez,  in  order  to  foster 
minor  national  industries. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  school  doctors  shall  examine  all  pupils 
in  the  primary  schools  of  the  capital,  in  order  tn  determine  what  kind 
of  schools  should  be  established  to  care  for  abnormal  children. 
Meanwhile,  blind  children  will  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  will  provide  the  special  material 
necessary  for  their  instruction. 

The  importance  of  good  libraries  is  being  realized  more  and  more; 
a  movement  has  been  begun  to  reorganize  those  already  in  existence, 
and  to  establish  new  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic.  They  are 
to  be  divided  into  three  classes:  Popular,  which  will  contain  books 
especially  useful  to  employed  persons;  juvenile,  which  will  be  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  popular  libraries,  especially  chosen  for  young  people; 
and  pedagogical,  which  are  to  be  installed  shortly  in  all  normal 
schools,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students.  {El  Guatemalteco, 
Guatemala  City,  October  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Educational  magazine. — Publication  of  La  Ensenanza  Primaria, 
a  monthly  magazine  which  was  the  official  publication  of  the  General 
Department  of  Primary  Education  and  w'hich  was  discontinued  in 
1926,  has  been  recommenced.  It  contains  interesting  articles  on 
educational  subjects,  a  report  from  the  Director  General  of  Primary 
Education,  and  other  material  useful  to  teachers. 

MEXICO 

School  notes. — The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  latest 
report  of  the  Secretar>’  of  Public  Education: 

There  are  in  the  Republic  269  parent-teachers  associations,  with  47,169  mem¬ 
bers,  and  plans  arc  maturing  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Federation  of 
Parent-Teachers  Associations. 

There  has  been  an  effort  to  encourage  international  friendship  among  school 
children,  particularly  with  those  in  the  Spanish  American  countries,  and  to  this 
end  many  schools  have  l)een  named  after  sister  Republics.  School  children  of 
the  United  States  sent  to  those  in  Mexico  25,000  “good  will  bags,”  which  were 
distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  In  return  for  this  attention,  Mexican 
children  have  prepared  49  museum  chests,  one  for  each  State  in  the  Union  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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A  s|)ecial  course  for  teachers  is  lieing  given  in  Mexico  City  in  order  to  present 
a  clear  idea  of  new  educational  tendencies. 

The  total  numl)er  of  primary  schools  in  the  Federal  district,  including  the 
National  Normal  School,  was,  in  August,  1929,  342,  staffed  by  2,898  instructors. 
The  registration  in  the  primary  schools  was  134,447,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  120,308  pupils.  There  were  also  27  vocational  schools,  with  1,259  teachers,  a 
registration  of  20,614,  and  an  average  attendance  of  13,747  pupils. 

In  1928,  the  total  amount  appropriated  by  municipalities.  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government  for  public  instruction,  was  52,586,053  pesos. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Hygiene,  since  its  foundation  in 

1925,  has  l)een  taking  the  anthropometric  measurements  of  middle-class  boys 
and  girls  5  to  7  years  old,  with  the  idea  of  using  that  group  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  with  other  groups.  Beginning  with  this  year,  the  bureau  began  a 
similar  study  of  the  many  children  of  the  lower  classes  attending  the  schools  in 
the  poorer  quarters  of  the  capital. 

Intelligence  tests  have  Ijeen  given  in  several  schools  in  Mexico  City  in  an 
attempt  to  find  an  official  standard  for  testing  the  school  children  throughout 
the  Nation. 

In  order  to  stimulate  progress  in  certain  subjects,  such  as  Spanish  and  arith¬ 
metic,  various  achievement  tests  have  been  adapted  and  tried  out. 

At  present  2,000  school  lunches  are  Ixiing  distributed  daily  among  poor  pupils. 
The  School  Health  Service  is  greatly  expanding  its  work  through  medical  exami¬ 
nations  and  oversight  of  child  welfare  and  school  buildings. 

Radio  has  been  used  to  continue  and  increase  the  work  of  educational  extension 
in  its  two  principal  phases  of  scholastic  usefulness  and  general  public  interest. 
In  the  first  respect,  so  far  only  kindergartens,  primary,  and  rural  schools  have 
l)een  considered,  and  the  programs  have  consisted  of  stories,  instructive  readings, 
choral  music,  children’s  games,  and  courses  especially  adapted  to  rural  teachers 
Taking  into  account  the  wide  variety  of  people  who  listen  to  the  programs  of 
general  interest,  the  authorities  have  tried  to  help  and  instruct  the  following 
groups:  (a)  City  workers  (minor  industries,  trades,  hygiene,  physical  culture); 
(5)  rural  workers  (agriculture,  horticulture,  floricult\ire,  aviculture,  apiculture, 
sericulture,  and  the  rudiments  of  applied  geography);  (c)  housewives  (domestic 
science,  infant  care,  first  aid,  hand  work,  and  lectures  of  general  interest).  During 
the  year  1928-29,  615  literary  and  musical  entertainments  were  transmitted,  a 
special  effort  being  made  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  Mexican  music. 

The  department  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  jieriodical  entitled  El  Sembrador, 
which  has  been  received  with  marked  enthusiasm  by  country  dwellers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation.  It  has  also  published  77,100  copies  of  16  works  of  great 
social  usefulness  and  scientific  importance,  and  219,200  copies  of  55  pamphlets 
dealing  with  national  cultural  currents.  Among  the  pamphlets  are  some  entitled 
“ Silabarios,"  which  contain  a  popular  treatment  of  subjects  of  esjiecial  interest 
for  rural  workers  or  those  employed  in  workshops. 

The  National  School  Loan  and  Savings  Bank,  which  has  been  running  since 

1926,  had  at  the  end  of  July,  1929,  339  school  banks  with  more  than  100,000 
depositors.  The  sum  total  of  deposits  amounted  to  396,131  pesos,  with  an 
average  monthly  deposit  of  12,000  pesos. 

The  department  supports  seven  traveling  cultural  missions,  and  two  perma¬ 
nent  ones.  [These  have  been  described  in  several  Bulletin  articles  and  notes.] 

In  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Republic  there  are  3,328  Federal  rural 
schools,  having  4,086  teachers  and  an  annual  attendance  of  153,395  students  in 
the  day  sessions,  and  40,815  in  night  school. 

In  January,  1929,  the  Department  of  Public  Education  organized  a  system  of 
school  circuits  in  order  to  increase  rural  education  as  much  as  possible  without 
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adding  to  the  budget.  The  results  have  been  excellent,  thanks  to  the  fine  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  appeal  that  members  of  different  communities  establish  schools  to 
l)e  maintained  at  their  own  expense.  In  August,  1929,  2,491  such  circuit  schools 
had  l)een  established,  of  which  545  were  central  schools,  supported  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury,  and  1,946  were  subsidiary.  The  central  schools  are  so  called 
iMJcause  they  are  meant  to  serve  as  models  for  the  subsidiary  schools,  which 
should  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  former.  Both  types  of  school  function 
under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  receives  instructions  from  the  inspector  and 
from  the  director  of  Federal  education.  It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of 
58,380  students  attend  the  subsidiary  schools. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  supports  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  two 
boarding  schools  for  Indians,  and  in  Mexico  City  there  is  a  boarding  school  for 
indigenes,  where  200  representatives  of  different  triljes  are  found. 

Secondary  instruction  was  imparted  in  six  schools  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Education,  with  an  enrollment  of  5,543.  This  enrollment  was  5.8  per 
cent  less  than  that  for  1928,  due  to  higher  entrance  requirements.  There  were 
19  i)rivate  secondary  schools  recognized  by  the  Government,  with  an  enrollment 
of  2,128  students  in  charge  of  269  teachers. 

The  National  University  of  Mexico  is  making  changes  in  various  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  July,  1929,  granting  it  autonomy.  Excellent  work 
lias  lieen  done  in  the  university  extension  service,  composed  of  divisions  on  the 
following:  Lectures,  social  cooperation,  art,  radio,  children,  and  centers  of  exten¬ 
sion  work.  The  department  of  university  interchange  has  been  especially  active, 
the  following  foreign  profes.sors  having  lectured  at  the  university:  Paul  Hazard 
and  Paul  Rivet  of  France;  Americo  Castro  and  Camilo  Barcia  Trelles  of  Spain; 
and  Waldo  Frank,  .1.  Fred  Rippy,  M.  S.  Pittman,  .Alexander  Goetz,  and  Joseph 
Kopecky  of  the  United  States.  The  department  is  working  toward  an  inter¬ 
change  between  the  National  University  of  Mexico  and  the  heads  of  other  uni¬ 
versities  and  professional  schools  in  the  Republic.  University  .statistics  are  given 
as  follows: 


School  of  medicine _ _ _  1,  811 

School  of  dentistry _ _ 256 

School  of  engineering _ 211 

School  of  sciences  and  industrial  chemistry _  294 

School  of  law  and  social  sciences _  779 

School  of  philosophy  and  letters _ _ _ _  602 

School  of  fine  arts _ _ _ _  361 

Higher  normal _ 567 

National  preparatory  school  (day) _ _  1.  098 

National  preparatory  school  (night) _ 434 

Higher  school  of  public  administration _ _ 543 

Summer  school _  234 

School  of  physical  education _  76 

School  of  sculpture _ j _  261 


7,  527 

{Memoria  de  Educacion  Publica,  Mexico  City,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

Calendar  simplification. — By  official  decree,  of  November  29, 
1929,  the  National  Committee  of  Paraguay  on  the  Simplification 
of  the  Calendar  is  composed  of  the  following  members:  Senor  Dr. 
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Eusebio  Ayala,  Senor  Dr.  Justo  P.  Prieto,  Senor  Dr.  Juan  Stefanich, 
Presbitero  Bartolom6  Adorno,  and  Senor  Don  Enrique  Prous. 

This  committee,  like  those  already  appointed  in  other  American 
Republics,  was  named  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  recommending  such  action. 

Paraguayan  Teachers’  Federation. — The  Paraguayan  Teach¬ 
ers’  Federation  has  just  been  formed.  It  is  composed  of  the  following 
associations:  the  Regional  Teachers’  Association  of  the  Capital, 
and  the  Regional  Teachers’  Unions  of  Encarnacion,  Santa  Maria 
(Misiones),  Caraguatay,  and  Caballero.  The  new  organization  is 
affiliated  with  the  International  Federation  of  American  Teachers, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Buenos  Aires.  {La  Obra,  Buenos  Aires, 
October  10,  1929.) 

New  educational  publication. — The  first  number  of  El  Ilogar 
Normalista,  published  by  the  Presidente  Franco  Normal  School, 
whose  principal  is  Sta.  Maria  Felicidad  Gonzalez,  has  just  appeared. 
The  new  magazine  is  published  for  “parents,  teachers,  students,  and 
that  part  of  the  public  which  takes  an  interest  in  education.” 

A  FRATERNAL  GESTURE. — Last  October  the  cornerstone  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentina  School  was  laid  with  fitting  ceremonies.  The  building  will 
be  the  gift  of  Argentine  school  children  to  the  pupils  of  Encarnacion, 
whose  school  building  was  destroyed  by  a  catastrophe  in  September, 
1926. 

PERU 

Organizing  Committee  of  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress. — In  accordance  with  a  request  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Costa  Rica  that  Peru  appoint  a  national  organizing 
committee  for  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  to  be 
held  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  August,  1931,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Peru  has  appointed  the  following: 

The  rector  (president)  of  the  National  University  of  San  Marcos,  chairman. 

The  dean  of  the  law  school. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  letters. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  economics. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  natural  and  mathematical  sciences. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  theology. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine. 

The  director  of  the  engineering  school. 

The  director  of  the  school  of  agriculture. 

The  director  of  the  vocational  school. 

Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Solddn,  secretary. 

(Clipping  received  from  Dr.  Albert  Giesecke,  Lima,  Peru.) 

Archeological  Board. — On  October  5,  1929,  was  held  the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Archeological  Board,  organized  in  accordance 
with  a  recent  law  providing  for  the  conservation  of  the  valuable 
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historical  monuments  and  artifacts  of  Peru.  Dr.  Julio  C.  Tello, 
director  of  the  National  Archeological  Museum  of  Lima  and  delegate 
from  the  University  of  Cuzco,  was  appointed  secretary.  A  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  to  form  two  committees,  one  to  draw  up  the 
regulations  for  the  board  and  another  to  prepare  a  register  of  the 
historical  monuments  in  Peru.  The  board  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  eminent  Peruvian  scholars;  Dr.  J.  Matias  Leon,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Dr.  Alejandro  Deustua,  president  of  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Marcos,  Sr.  Emilio  Gutierrez  de  Quintanilla,  director  of 
the  National  Historical  Museum,  Dr.  Jorge  Guillermo  Leguia,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bolivarian  Museum  of  Lima  and  delegate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arequipa,  Sr.  Melit6n  Carbajal,  president  of  the  Geographic 
Society  of  Lima,  Dr.  Carlos  Larrabure  Correa,  representing  the 
University  of  Trujillo,  and  Dr.  Tello.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  October  6, 
1929.) 

Archeological  Exhibition. — In  connection  with  the  holding  of 
the  Second  Tourist  Congress  and  the  visit  of  special  diplomatic 
envoys  for  the  inauguration  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  a  most 
interesting  exposition  of  pre-Incan  art  was  held  in  October  at  the 
Archeological  Museum  of  Lima.  Much  of  this  material  was  being 
shown  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  the  objects  were  taken  from  the 
Paracas  region  and  are  about  2,000  years  old.  Some  of  the  notable 
exhibits  were  the  reed  and  feather  work,  mummies,  and  cotton  textiles 
with  borders  embroidered  in  wool.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  October  15, 
1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Presentation  of  Brazilian  books  to  library. — An  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  on  November  15,  1929,  in  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  when  a  formal  presentation  was  made  of  the  collection  of  books 
given  the  National  Library  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  as  a  return 
courtesy  for  a  Uruguayan  collection  presented  Brazil  about  three 
years  ago.  Dr.  Santfn  Carlos  Rossi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  presided  at  the  ceremony,  acting  in  this  capacity  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Council  of  Administration.  Following  a 
musical  program  the  collection  was  presented  by  Dr.  Mario  Bhering, 
director  of  the  National  Library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  ceremony 
was  closed  by  Sr.  Arturo  Scarone,  director  of  the  National  Library  of 
Uruguay.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  November  15,  1929.) 


BOLIVIA 


Regulation  of  work  by  women  and  minors. — In  compliance 
with  a  request  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  President  Siles 
has  issued  a  decree  which  provides  that: 

The  employment  of  minors  of  less  than  10  years  of  age  and  those  above  10 
whose  i>rimary  education  is  still  incomplete,  save  in  cases  where  employment  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  themselves,  their  parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters, 
shall  be  prohibite<l.  Likewise  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
at  night  or  in  work  prejudicial  to  their  health,  education,  or  morals  is  declared 
prohibited,  as  is  their  employment  without  any  exception,  as  servants  or  in 
establishments  engaged  in  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Minors  employed  in 
industrial  or  commercial  establishnients  shall  be  subject  to  physical  examination 
at  any  time  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health  may  so  decree  and  their  dis¬ 
missal  ordered  should  it  be  found  that  the  nature  of  their  work  has  proven  detri¬ 
mental  to  health  and  moral  development.  period  of  30  days’  rest  shall  be 
given  at  childbirth  to  all  mothers  employed  in  workshops  or  industrial  concerns 
and  15  minutes  every  tw’o  hours  during  the  working  day  thereafter  for  nursing 
the  infant.  The  employment  of  women  in  industries  specified  as  unhealthful  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  in  establishments  engaged  in  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  from  0  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  is  forbidden.  Further  regulation  of  the 
w'ork  of  women  and  minors  in  accordance  with  this  decree  will  be  left  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz,  October  2,  1929.) 

Establishment  of  branch  health  offices. — In  order  to  insure 
better  coordination  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health, 
measures  were  recently  taken  to  establish  branch  public  health  offices 
throughout  the  Republic.  These  will  be  located  in  such  places  as  the 
Government  may  designate  as  capitals  of  the  special  sanitary  zones 
formed  by  two  or  more  departments  and  will  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  The  director  of  each  branch 
office  will  act  as  the  representative  of  the  general  office  within  the 
limits  of  the  zone,  having  vigilance  over  the  e.xecution  of  e.xisting 
sanitary  laws  and  decrees  and  settling  all  questions  which  by  their 
nature  do  not  demand  the  direct  action  of  the  General  Bureau.  (E7 
Diario,  La  Paz,  October  23,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 


Organization  of  Child  Welfare  Society. — The  official  act  of 
organization  of  the  Child  Welfare  Society  of  Colombia,  the  creation  of 
which  was  decreed  by  law  in  1925,  took  place  in  Bogota  on  September 
4,  1929.  The  simple  ceremony  marking  the  event  included  the  formal 
declaration  of  its  organization  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
speeches  by  the  President  of  the  Pediatric  Society  and  the  national 
director  of  Public  Health.  Stressing  the  need  for  greater  care  of 
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children  and  quoting  statistics  on  conditions  in  Colombia,  Dr.  Garcia 
Medina  concluded  his  address  by  describing  at  length  the  nature  of 
child  welfare  work  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  Bogota.  He 
said,  in  part: 

National  child  welfare  service  in  Bogota  has  been  divided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  into  two  general  lines  of  activity.  To  the  one  has  been  assigned 
the  sujjervision  of  well  children  and  to  the  other  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  first  is 
in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  second  of  the  Pediatric  Society. 

The  former  includes  the  maintenance  of  dispensaries  for  children  from  1  to  2 
years  of  age,  clinics  where  expectant  mothers  may  receive  care  and  advice, 
obstetrical  service,  and  insi)ection  of  wet  nurses. 

Children  who  need  it  receive  care  in  the  child  health  centers  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  from  12  to  14  months.  Results  obtained  in  this  work  have  t)een  most 
satisfactory;  mortality  among  children  thus  cared  for  has  lieen  reduced  to  1  per 
100  during  the  last  few  years,  while  in  the  first  six  months  of  1929  there  were  no 
deaths.  In  the  past  little  was  done  for  the  child  once  he  left  the  child  health 
center.  Now,  however,  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene  is  planning  to  establish  clinics 
where  constant  attention  will  lx;  given  the  child,  mothers  instructed  in  the  proper 
care  of  children,  and  visits  made  to  the  home  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
living  conditions  there  and  to  check  up  on  any  failure  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
given  by  the  dispensary.  In  this  latter  work  the  visiting  nurse  will  play  an 
important  r61e. 

Free  obstetrical  care  in  the  home  for  those  who  can  not  l)e  attended  in  mater¬ 
nity  hospitals  and  the  examination  of  wet  nurses  completes  this  phase  of  the  work. 

The  second  line  of  activity,  the  particular  purpose  of  which  is  to  assist  the  sick 
child,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Bogota  Pediatric  Society.  In  its  clinic,  the 
child  is  examined,  treated,  and  provided  with  such  nourishment  and  medicines  as 
its  case  requires,  and  the  mother  given  directions  as  to  its  care  in  the  home. 
(El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Septemljer  6,  1929.) 

Homes  for  the  blind. — A  new'  departmental  amusement  ta.x  has 
been  created  by  Law  No.  27  of  November  22,  1929,  the  proceeds  of 
which  w'ill  be  used  by  the  departments  for  the  support  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  homes  for  the  blind  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
{Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  November  29,  1929.) 

Regulations  governing  the  practice  of  medicine. — The  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  by  virtue  of  Law'  No.  35  of  November  22,  1929,  bas 
decreed  that  the  medical  profession  can  be  practiced  only  by  nationals 
or  foreigners  w'ho  have  obtained  a  degree  from  an  officially  recognized 
Colombian  school  of  medicine  or  from  a  foreign  university,  provided 
that  foreign  physicians  educated  abroad  pass  a  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  e.xamination  given  by  the  General  Medical  Licensing  Board 
{Junta  General  de  Titulos  Medicos)  in  Bogota.  The  complete  text  of 
this  law'  appears  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  November  28,  1929. 

COSTA  RICA 

Work  of  dental  prophylactic  bureau. — Evidence  of  the  interest 
being  manifest  in  dental  prophylaxis  as  a  result  of  the  campaign 
organized  by  the  newly  created  Bureau  of  Dental  Prophylaxis  is 
show'n  in  a  report  recently  made  by  Dr.  Mariano  Valenzuela.  An 
important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  clinics  thus  far  has  been  that  of 
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extraction.  During  the  period  from  July  19  to  November  1,  1929, 
a  total  of  2,871  extractions  was  made  in  the  free  clinic  in  San  Jose, 
while  those  made  by  the  traveling  dentists  from  the  time  the  service 
was  begun  on  September  4  until  November  1,  1929,  numbered  2,322. 
{Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  November  23,  1929.) 

Lectures  on  first  aid. — At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  in  San  Jose  on  November  4,  1929,  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of  women  to  confer  with  local  physi¬ 
cians  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranpng  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  first  aid.  To  insure  as  large  an 
attendance  as  possible,  these  will  be  open  to  the  general  public. 
{Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  November  6,  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Vaccination  against  tuberculosis. — It  has  been  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  that  2,323  persons  have  been  vaccinated 
against  tuberculosis  during  the  year  that  the  campaign  for  the  pro¬ 
phylaxis  of  the  disease  has  been  in  progress.  {Listin  Diario,  Santo 
Domingo,  October  11,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Congress  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association. — In¬ 
formation  received  from  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Ecuador, 
Sehor  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador  has  appointed  Dr.  Juan  Pablo  Sanz  and  Dr.  Juan 
Antonio  Montalvan  to  represent  Ecuador  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Pan  American  Medical  Association  which  will  convene  at  Panama 
City  February  9,  1930. 

HONDURAS 

Establishment  of  child  health  center. — In  preparing  its 
budget  for  the  coming  year,  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health  has 
made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  child  health  center  in  San 
Pedro  Sula,  setting  aside  at  the  same  time  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
maintenance  costs  and  the  salar\’  of  a  head  nurse  and  other  necessary 
personnel.  The  bureau  will  be  assisted  in  this  work  by  a  local  com¬ 
mittee  of  women  who  will  establish  an  auxiliary  clinic,  distribute 
garments,  and  aid  the  children  in  all  possible  ways.  (M  Cronista, 
Tegucigalpa,  November  2,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

Sanitary  campaign  in  Cabo  de  Gracias  a  Dios. — A  special  cam¬ 
paign  against  hookworm  and  other  intestinal  parasites  was  made  by 
the  health  authorities  in  the  region  around  Cabo  de  Gracias  a  Dios 
from  April  7  to  September  12,  1929.  Efforts  were  centered  in  Cabo, 
Waspook,  Assan,  and  Saklin,  where  2,407  persons  in  all  were  examined. 
Of  this  number  practically  all,  or  2,308,  were  found  to  be  suffering 
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from  one  intestinal  disease  or  another.  Treatment  was  given  1,958. 
{The  Rluefields  Weeklrj,  Bluefields,  October  12,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

Improvements  in  leper  hospital. — An  important  remodeling 
program  was  recently  begun  at  the  Palo  Seco  Leper  Colony  in  Balboa. 
Plans  included  the  construction  of  a  new  building  to  be  used  as  a 
recreation  hall  and  reception  room.  Motion-picture  and  billiard 
equipment  will  be  special  features  of  the  structure. 

The  work  of  the  hospital  has  been  considered  very  successful 
during  the  past  months.  Three  patients  were  discharged  as  appar¬ 
ently  cured  during  the  week  of  October  13  and  at  that  time  it  was 
e.xpected  that  more  would  be  released  within  the  near  future.  Over 
100  patients  are  now  being  treated  at  the  colony.  {Star  and  Herald, 
Panama,  October  13,  1929.) 

Survey  of  living  conditions  among  poor. — It  was  announced 
by  Dr.  Guillermo  Garcia  de  Paredes,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  on  October  18,  1929,  that  a  survey  of  living 
conditions  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  Panama  would  shortly  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  committee  of  health  officials  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  It  is  understood  that  local  health  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  living  conditions,  especially  in  the  poorer  sections,  have 
been  largely  responsible  in  the  past  for  the  spread  of  epidemics  and 
for  this  reason  have  decided  to  make  an  investigation.  {Star  and 
Herald,  Panama,  October  19,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

X-ray  clinic. — The  Minister  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public 
Instruction  was  authorized  by  a  decree  of  September  27,  1929,  to 
issue  a  call  for  bids  on  the  construction  of  an  X-ray  clinic  to  be  built 
adjoining  the  Clinical  Hospital  in  Asuncion.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion, 
September  27,  1929.) 

PERU 

Status  of  social  welfare  work  in  Peru. — In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  October  12,  1929,  President  Legula  pointed  out  that  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  had  been  characterized  by  a 
marked  development  during  the  year  1928-29.  A  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  was  continued  against  bubonic  plague  and  measures  taken 
against  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  venereal  diseases.  In 
reference  to  these  and  further  social  welfare  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  stated  that: 

Statistics  indicate  that  the  number  of  cases  of  bubonic  plague  and  deaths  re¬ 
sulting  from  it  have  decreased  materially,  being  lower  in  1928  than  at  any  time 
since  the  campaign  was  started.  The  intensive  campaign  for  vaccination  against 
smallpox  has  also  been  productive  of  favorable  results.  In  fighting  tuberculosis, 
vaccination  has  been  employed  in  the  case  of  children  and  an  important  step 
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taken  in  Arequipa  to  prevent  tiie  spread  of  tiie  disease  witii  the  establisiiment  of 
free  examination  service  for  persons  employed  in  the  sale  of  foods.  All  the  serv¬ 
ices  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases  have  now  been  centralized 
under  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  This  will  permit  greater  coordina¬ 
tion  and  as  a  result  more  effective  action. 

In  the  work  of  the  bureau,  child  welfare  has  continued  to  occupy  an  important 
place.  During  the  past  10  years  the  number  of  births  has  increased  and  the 
infant  mortality  rate  steadily  decreased.  The  Julia  Swayne  de  Legufa  Hospital 
for  children,  constructed  in  Lima  along  the  most  advanced  hygienic  lines  and 
equipped  with  everything  necessary  to  fulfill  its  humanitarian  ends  to  the  fullest 
degree,  is  now  completed,  and  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  an  inspiration  and  model 
for  the  erection  of  similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

By  virtue  of  a  recent  law,  funds  have  been  made  available  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  for  the  National  Institute  of  Hygiene,  and  among  other  plans  for  the 
future  is  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of  nursing. 

Prison  reform  during  1928-29  included  the  improv'ement  of  conditions  in  the 
Guadalupe  prison,  the  intensification  of  the  work  of  prison  organization  already 
in  progress,  and  the  organization  of  the  Criminological  Institute.  Permitting 
as  it  does  the  scientific  classification  of  pri.soners  in  order  to  give  each  the  tyi)e  of 
treatment  l)est  suited  to  his  case,  this  last  is  most  assuredlj'  an  important  stej) 
forward  in  the  general  improvement  of  prison  conditions.  {La  Prensa,  Lima, 
October  12,  1929.) 

SALVADOR 

Activities  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health. — A 
general  idea  of  the  scope  of  activities  carried  on  by  the  General 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  may  be  readily  obtained  from  a  report  of 
that  office  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  summary: 

For  purposes  of  organization  the  bureau  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which 
has  l)cen  assigned  specific  duties.  The  first  section  has  as  its  principal  object  the 
prevention  of  smallpox  by  vaccination.  Its  offices  include  laboratories  for  tlic 
production  of  serum.  .\n  imjjortant  part  of  its  work  is  the  vaccination  cam])aign 
constantly  being  carried  on  throughout  the  Republic.  This  section  recently  had 
the  privilege  of  making  shipments  of  its  serum  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 
During  the  6-month  period  34,337  persons  were  vaccinated  for  the  first  time 
and  32,710  revaccinated.  For  years  this  work  has  been  carried  on  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  cities  and  villages,  but  now  the  services  of  the  National  Guard  have 
been  enlisted  and  it  will  lie  extended  to  cover  the  more  isolated  regions. 

The  second  section  of  the  bureau  has  as  its  principal  sphere  of  action  the  i)ro- 
phylaxis  of  venereal  diseases  and  the  campaign  against  hookworm  disca.se.  Besides 
the  night  clinic  in  San  Salvador,  there  an*  at  the  present  time,  four  hospitals  located 
in  San  Salvador,  Santa  .\na,  Sonsonate,  and  San  Miguel,  rcsj)ectively,  and  .six 
offices  engaged  in  antivenereal  work.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  bureau  to  convert 
the  offices  of  San  Vicente,  Cojutepeque,  and  Chalatcnango  into  hospitals.  This 
will  leave  offices  in  Santa  Tecla,  La  Union,  and  .\huachapan.  The  personnel  for 
the  night  clinic  in  San  Salvador  has  recently  been  increased.  It  now  includes  five 
medical  students,  three  nurses,  and  an  assistant.  The  school  medical  inspection 
service  is  also  a  part  of  the  second  section.  It  has  at  its  command  the  services  of 
a  surgeon,  a  physician,  2  dentists,  2  student  dental  assistants,  3  student  medical 
as.sistants,  4  visiting  nurses,  and  a  special  nurse  to  work  with  the  surgeon. 
.\8  a  result  of  their  labors  all  the  school  children  in  San  Salvador  have  bwii 
given  careful  physical  examinations.  The  campaign  against  hookworm  disease 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  im{)ortant  under  the  direction  of  the  section. 
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The  work  of  the  third  section  involves  the  inspection  of  food  products.  There 
arc  at  present  six  inspectors  at  work  in  San  Salvador.  Recently  a  campaign  was 
undertaken  to  enforce  the  regulations  compelling  coffee  producers  to  print  on  the 
label  of  each  package  the  grade  of  coffee  contained  therein.  Vigilance  is  main¬ 
tained  over  the  production  of  all  foodstuffs,  but  special  care  is  taken  to  see  that 
the  milk  distributed  throughout  the  city  is  free  from  harmful  bacteria.  Visits 
are  made  to  the  dairies  and  other  centers  of  distribution  each  day  and  tests  made 
to  insure  the  wholesomeness  of  the  product  sold.  , 

The  fourth  section  comprises  the  engineering  service  and  the  divisions  engaged 
in  the  antimalaria  campaign,  while  the  fifth  section  handles  any  legal  questions 
which  come  before  the  office.  {Bolelin  de  Sanidad  y  Beneficencia,  San  Salvador, 
January  to  June,  1929.) 

Gymnasium  in  institution  for  blind. — A  gymnasium  was 
recently  opened  in  connection  with  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
San  Salvador.  This  shop  and  the  farm  in  San  Vicente  now  have  a 
personnel  of  41,  of  whom  26  are  blind.  Work  done  in  the  shop 
includes  tailoring,  rug  making,  pottery  making,  the  preparation  of  ink 
and  glue,  and  furniture  making.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador, 
October  29,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

The  D.amaso  LarraSaga  Asylum. — An  interesting  resume,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  director  of  the  Damaso  Larranaga 
Asylum  of  Montevideo,  on  the  work  of  that  institution,  was  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boletln  del  Instituto  Internacional  Americano 
de  Proteccion  a  la  In/ancia.  Doctor  Berro  reviewed  the  foundation 
of  the  asylum,  established  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  November  7, 
1910,  and  made  the  following  statements  regarding  its  present  work; 

Originally  the  asylum  was  open  to  all  children  who  were  orphaned,  abandoned, 
or  whose  parents  were  comi)elled  because  of  poverty  to  leave  them  in  care  of  the 
institution,  but  after  the  establishment  in  1925  of  the  Children’s  Home,  no 
children  under  3  years  of  age  were  admitted.  During  the  past  year,  a  small  sum 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  asylum  from  which  it  has  been  enabled  to 
assist  parents  who  because  of  some  temporarj’  financial  difficulty  wish  to  place 
their  children  in  the  asylum,  and  in  this  waj’  it  was  possible  to  make  15  i>er  cent 
of  the  applications  for  entrance  unnecessary.  Despite  these  two  factors,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  that  figure  has  remained  high,  there  having  been  4,499  names  in  its  files 
at  the  time  the  r6sum<5  was  prepared. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1929,  591  children  entered  the 
asylum.  Of  this  number,  representing  313  boys  and  278  girls,  476  were  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  8  years,  108  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12  j  ears,  and  7  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  14  years.  Causes  for  requests  for  admission  were  as  follows: 
Poverty,  282;  illness  of  parents,  105;  desertion,  34;  death  of  parents,  8;  conceal¬ 
ment  of  mother’s  delinquency,  17;  imprisonment  of  mother,  2;  no  cause  given,  143. 

Of  the  564  children  who  left  the  asylum  during  the  year,  387  were  recalled 
by  their  parents,  141  by  the  authorities  who  had  them  placed  there,  33  were 
released  upon  attainment  of  21  years,  and  3  upon  their  marriage. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  under  the  protection  of  the  asylum  are 
being  cared  for  outside  of  the  institution.  Many  are  being  given  homes  by 
IJersons  who  receive  11  pesos  a  month  for  providing  a  child  care  and  an  education; 
others  have  been  placed  with  responsible  families,  and  the  remainder  are  being 
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cared  for  in  subsidiary  institutions,  are  working,  or  studying.  In  June,  1929, 
2,279  children  were  in  “foster  homes,”  1,96S  of  which  were  in  the  city  and  311  in 
the  country;  1,493  were  with  families;  143  were  at  the  vacation  colony;  135  boys 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  years  were  attending  a  vocational  school  in  Santa 
Lucia,  about  40  miles  distant  from  Montevideo;  and  204,  divided  in  groups  of  25 
to  30,  were  in  smaller  orphanages  of  the  well-known  “cottage  type.”  Six  boys 
Iwtween  the  ages  of  18  and  21  years  were  doing  farm  work  at  the  national  nursery 
in  Toledo,  21  w'ere  living  in  a  pupils’  home,  while  employed  in  shops,  and  205  were 
being  cared  for  in  the  asylum. 

Health  conditions  among  the  children  are  decidedly  good;  sickness  has  been 
less  than  average  and  the  death  rate  only  0.27  per  cent.  (Bolelin  del  Institido 
Internacional  Americano  de  Proleccion  a  la  Infancia,  Montevideo,  October,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Report  of  welfare  institute. — It  is  stated  in  the  recent  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Simon  Rodriguez  Institute  that  1,136  children 
under  2  years  of  age  were  registered  in  the  files  of  that  institution 
during  the  year  from  July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1929.  The  work  of  the 
institute,  however,  is  not  confined  to  very  young  children.  It  in¬ 
cludes  also  the  examination  and  treatment  of  children  over  2  years  of 
age,  and  even  of  adults,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  summary 
of  its  activities  during  the  year  in  question; 


Children  under  2  years  of  age 

Xumber  of  free  examinations _ _ _  5,  140 

Prescriptions  given _ _ _ _ _  6,  188 

Milk  distributed,  cpiarts _ _ _  18,  606 

Adults  and  children  over  2  years  of  age 

Xumber  of  examinations _ _ _ _ _ _  7,  779 

Quartz  lamp  treatments _ _ _ _  1,  040 

Injections _ _ _ _ _ _ - . .  4,715 

Operations . . . . . . . . .  330 

Prescriptions  given _ _ _ _ _ _  4,  471 

Teeth  extracted . . . . .  8,002 


{Boletin  del  Instituto  lienefico  Simon  Rodriguez,”  Caracas,  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1929.) 


First  conference  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women. — The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  w'ill  be  held  in  Havana,  Cuba,  from  February  17  to  26,  1930, 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  University 
of  Habana. 
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The  commissioners  who  are  expected  to  attend  the  conference  are 
as  follows:  Sra.  Emestina  A.  L6pez  de  Nelson,  Argentina;  Sra. 
Maria  Elena  de  Hinestrosa,  Colombia;  Madame  T^ligny  Mathon, 
Haiti;  Srta.  Lcda.  Clara  Gonz&lez,  Panama;  Sra.  Maria  Alvarez  de 
GuilI4n-Rivas,  Salvador;  Sra.  Lucila  Luciani  de  P4rez  Diaz,  Venezuela: 
and  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  chairman.  United  States. 

The  Governments  of  the  remaining  14  American  Republics  have 
been  asked  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  appoint  their  commissioners 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  respective  commissioners  of  the  21  Republics 
of  this  hemisphere  will  attend  the  conference  in  Cuba. 

During  this  conference  the  commissioners  will  consider  and  act 
upon  the  report  of  the  commission’s  nationality  committee,  of  which 
Miss  Alice  Paul  is  chairman.  This  report  is  now  completed,  and 
includes  a  draft  treaty  for  presentation  to  The  Hague  Codification 
Conference. 

The  commissioners  will  also  consider,  at  Habana,  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  out  the  vast  amount  of  research  which  they  have  under¬ 
taken  to  complete  and  to  report  upon  to  the  Seventh  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Montevideo  in  1933.  They  will  discuss  such 
subjects  as  guardianship  of  children,  property,  marriage,  divorce, 
domicile,  political  rights,  etc. 


BOLIVIA 


Name  of  Province  changed. — In  honor  of  the  prominent  Bolivian 
statesman,  Don  Antonio  Quijarro,  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Porco, 
in  the  Department  of  Potosi,  has  been  changed  by  a  decree  issued  on 
October  31,  1929,  to  the  Province  of  Quijarro.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz, 
November  10,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

Centenary  of  the  death  of  BolIvar. — The  National  Congress  of 
Colombia  recently  passed  a  law  appropriating  the  sum  of  50,000  pesos 
for  a  monument  to  Sim6n  Bolivar  to  be  erected  on  the  Monte  Sacro 
in  Rome  as  a  tribute  from  the  Republic  to  its  liberator  on  the  first 
centenary  of  his  death,  December  17,  1930. 

The  Government  also  plans  to  convoke,  through  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  student  congress  with  delegates  representing  the 
countries  freed  by  Bolivar,  this  congress  to  meet  at  San  Pedro  Ale- 
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jandrino,  the  estate  near  Santa  Marta  where  Bolivar  died.  The 
Government  is  also  authorized  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  symbolic  of  American  independence  and  statues  of  Bolivar, 
Santander,  and  Anzoategui  to  be  erected  at  Boyaca,  the  site  of  the 
battle  in  which  Colombian  independence  was  won.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  of  300,000  pesos  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  these  monu¬ 
ments,  the  models  for  which  will  be  selected  by  the  Government  with 
the  advice  of  the  National  Academy  of  History.  {Diario  Oficial, 
Bogota,  October  26,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Death  of  Dr.  Jos6  Batlle  v  Ord6Sez. — It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  records  the  death  on 
October  20,  1929,  of  one  of  Uruguay’s  most  brilliant  political  figures, 
Jos4  Batlle  y  Ordonez,  journalist  and  statesman,  twice  president  of 
the  Republic.  Doctor  Batlle,  the  son  of  Gen.  I.iorenzo  Batlle,  who 
was  President  of  Uruguay  from  1868  to  1872,  came  into  prominence 
as  a  political  figure  in  1881  at  the  age  of  25  when,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Anacleto  Dufort  Alvarez,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of 
La  Razon,  a  Montevideo  daily,  to  oppose  the  government  of  General 
Santos.  From  this  newspaper  and  later  from  El  Dia,  a  newspaper 
which  he  founded.  Doctor  Batlle  fought  for  his  political  beliefs. 

In  1891  he  was  elected  deputy  for  El  Salto,  in  1897  he  became 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  Senator  from  Montevideo.  In  1899  the  Senate 
made  him  its  president  and  for  a  brief  period,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
he  was  Chief  Executive.  In  1903  he  himself  was  elected  President 
of  the  Republic,  serving  until  1907.  At  the  beginning  of  1911  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  was  again  chosen  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  elected.  A  year  later  he  brought 
forward  his  project  of  constitutional  reform,  which  was  still  under 
discussion  when  he  ended  his  second  term  in  1915.  The  new 
Constitution  was  adopted  in  October  15,  1917,  approved  by  the 
voters  of  the  country,  and  ratified  and  promulgated  on  January  3, 
1918.  In  the  elections  of  November  23,  1920,  Doctor  Batlle  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority  to  the  Council  of  Administration,  in 
which  office  he  continued  as  leader  of  his  party  and  remained  to  his 
death  one  of  the  most  outstanding  figures  in  the  political  life  of 
Uruguay.  (Arturo  Scarone:  Uruguayos  Contempordneos,  Monte¬ 
video;  El  Dia,  Montevideo,  October  21,  1929.) 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  15,  1929 


Subject 

1 

Date  1 

1 

.Viithor 

AK<iENTlNA 

1 

1929 

Review  of  coiiimerc*  and  industries  of  the  Kosario  consular 

Oct.  15 

Raymond  Davis,  consul  at 

district,  ([uarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929. 

1 

Rosario. 

BRAZIL 

1 

Registration  of  new  automobiles  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  1929. 

Oct.  28 

S.  Reid  Thomiison,  consul  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Review  of  the  Pernambuco  consular  district,  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1929. 

Oct.  29  i 

F.  van  den  Arend,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

British  soap  factory  established  in  Sao  Paulo . 

N'ov.  9  j 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

Modern  lalwratory  to  be  constructed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro _ 

Nov.  18  : 

Do. 

CHILE 

i 

l)eclare<l  extxtrts  to  the  United  States  from  the  Valtmraiso 

Oct.  31 

Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul 

consular  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929. 

general  at  Valiiaraiso. 

Review  of  the  Valparaiso  district  for  quarter  Sept.  30,  1929 _ 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Iqui(|ue  consular 
district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929. 

Xov.  5 

Do. 

Nov.  7 

S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul  at 
lquic|ue. 

COLOMBIA 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Barranquilla  district,  quarter 

Nov.  5 

Fletcher  Warren,  cnnsul  at 

ended  Sept.  30,  1929. 

Barranquilla. 

Rei>ort  on  commerce  and  industries  of  ('artagena  district  for 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1929. 

Nov.  6 

\5  illiam  P.  Robertson,  vice 
consul  at  Cartagena. 

Review  of  the  Santa  Marta  consular  chstrict  for  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1929. 

Nov.  12 

La  Verne  Baldwin,  vice  consul 
at  Santa  Marta. 

COSTA  KICA 

Customs  receipts,  imimrt  duties,  taxes,  etc.,  sui>|)lementary  to 
"reiHirt  on  commerce  and  industries”  for  ciuarter  ended 

Nov.  7 

Edward  CalTerty,  consul  at 
San  Jose. 

Sept.  30.  1929. 

CVBA 

Cuban  statistics  showing  a  decrease  in  inqxirts  of  various  com¬ 
modities. 

Nov.  29 

F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul 
general  at  llabana. 

Increased  winter  shipments  of  pineapiiles  from  Cuba . . 

Dec.  5 

Do. 

Reiwt  on  the  national  highway . 

Dec.  12 

Do. 

ECVADOK 

Reiwrt  on  the  1929  Guayaquil  Sample  Fair . 

Oct.  15 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Guayaquil. 

HAITI 

Financial  forecast  for  the  flscel  year  192S-29,  as  of  .Sept.  ,30,  1929. 

Nov.  4 

l.«gation.  Port  au  Prime. 

HONDl'KAS 

('olTw‘croi>  of  southern  Ilomluras,  quarter  en<le<l  Sept.  30, 1929. 

PANAMA 

Nov.  11 

David  J.  1).  Myers,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Keicort  on  the  Intcr-.Vmcrican  Highway  Conference . 

Oct.  14 

Herbert  O.  Williams,  con.sul  at 
Panama  City. 

PARAGUAY 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Paraguay  for  ciuarter  ended  Sept. 
30,  1929. 

Nov.  4 

John  B.  Faust,  vice  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

PERU 

Keview  for  ciuarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1929,  financial  condition, 
co.)stwise  shipping  law  contract. 

Nov.  15 

George  A.  Makinson,  consul  at 
('allao-Lima. 
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Date 

Author 

SALVADOR 

The  system  of  installment  buying  has  not  reache<i  Salvador... 

URUr.UAY 

1929 

Dec.  5 

A.  E.  Uarleton,  con.sul  at  San 
Salvador. 

Agriculture  in  Uruguay . j 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1929,  and  imports  and  exports  for  first  six  months  of  1929 
compared  with  same  period  for  1928. 

Get.  18 

Oct.  -20 

C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  at 
Montevideo. 

1  Do. 

VENEZUELA 

Report  on  the  La  Guaira  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Sept . 
30,  1929. 

Exportations  from  Quaira,  quarter  ended  Sept.  ;J0, 1929 - 

Leading  articles  of  im|)ort  at  La  Guaira  from  July  1,  1929,  to 
September  30,  1929. 

Xov.  fi 

Xov.  9 
'  Dec.  2 

Hen.  U.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

